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CuarTteR XXVIII. 


‘I SWEAR IT.’ 


NDOLENCE was Bob Rushton’s central spiritual point, his 
moral cell round which all his other faculties clustered and on 
which they were founded; just as Derwent’s was the pride of self- 
respect ; and his father’s the vanity which demands praise. This 


indolence had been the origin of all Bob’s misfortunes, as he 
euphemistically called his offences; and it was to be the cause of 
those tocome. His ideal of life was that of a Neapolitan lazzarone, 
sleeping in the sun and waking only to eat, drink, and play ; 
and the worst punishment in the hell in which he believed, but 
which he made no effort to escape, was that of hard work, such as 
he had had at Bindwood. 

He had been grateful enough to Miss Forbes, when first she 
rescued him from starvation. Though she made him work yet 
she let him live; and at the time this was a circumstance by no 
means to be counted on as belonging to the certainties of to- 
morrow. But men forget the past as readily as they shut their 
eyes to the future, and Bob, well fed but tightly held—as he 
phrased it, with his nose to the grun’stone, and the grun’stone 
handle never to let it rust for want of turning—began to think 
the price paid for his living excessive as well as irksome; and to 
wish in an aimless kind of way that he could find his plate filled 
with beef, and his mug with beer, without the trouble of earning 
either by work, 

When chance revealed to him the true personality of Mr. 
Smith of Owlett, the problem was solved. He felt that his good 
angel—if he had one; which was doubtful—had at last wakened 
to a sense of his duty ; and that henceforth all his larks would fall 
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ready roasted from the sky and all his fields grow clover. He went 
back to Tower consoled for the hard knocks that had been dealt to 
him by fate at the hands of Miss Forbes. They were knocks 
done with—like Bindwood—sure now not to be repeated ; and he 
was too well pleased to remember the bruises. 

He was more light-hearted than he had been for years ; indeed, 
more than he had ever been in his life before—only troubled 
about the exact point to hit with his former ‘pal,’ so that he 
should not demand less than he might get, or more than would be 
given. He did not mean to hurt his old comrade, by whom he 
had sat for so many years in that well-guarded carpenter’s shop, 
where they had worked and talked in dumb show, undiscovered 
by the officer in charge, but none the less understood together. He 
meant to make it easy for him, if pleasant for himself; and to 
keep their joint counsel strictly. If he was known and pointed at 
the Governor should be safe, he said to himself; and if he would 
do as he ought, it should never be the worse for him. 

At the first, Bob meant to ask only for something like what he 
had now—a place as privileged handy-man, where he would have 
high wages for no work, and be answerable to no man save the 
master, who would take care not to make that questioning too 
- strict. But as he walked along the dark road, his mind travelled 
and his ground-plan enlarged ; as minds and ground-plans do when 
men are on the eveof making conditions with a victim, squeezable, 
helpless, and prolific; and he foresaw the time when he should 
demand an annuity sufficiently generous to enable him to live in 
a cottage of his own, with nothing to do but keep himself warm in 
winter by the fire, and in summer-time lounge against the gate-posts 
in the sun. Fifty pounds a-year ; that was his figure. He could live 
on fifty pounds a-year—at least he thought so. As he added up 
his various requirements for the second time, however, he found 
that they had grown as fast as yeast-plants, and that a pound a 
week would not do all he wanted. An extra ten shillings a week 
might hold him clear; but after a little more adding up, and 
another sprouting of the yeast-plant, he finally established him- 
self on the Pisgah of a hundred; when he would be content 
and ask no more. A hundred a-year: not too great a sum where- 
with a gentleman with an ugly secret was to buy silence and 
security for life. 

‘The Governor daren’t refuse me,’ said Bob to himself, as he 
opened the Owlett gate cautiously, and met his old benchmate in 
the drive, leaning on the faithful arm that had never failed him, 
and come what might that never would ! 

This demand of his for the place of handy-man in name, and 
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privileged loafer in deed, was just that which the Smiths were 
most reluctant to bestow. If only he would take a sum of money 
and leave the country instead of fastening himself on them as a 
leech for life! They offered him what they could give for the 
present, and they promised the rest in due time; but Bob had a 
shrewd idea of the value of a bird in the hand, and thought it 
well to keep in view the game which had to be stalked. The 
Governor might take it into his head, you know, to go out for a 
little walk one of these fine nights and forget to come back again ; 
and then where would he be, with his cottage of cards blown to the 
winds, and nothing of it left but a pinched finger got in the build- 
ing? No, all things considered, he would stick to that place of 
handy-man ; and make the best of it when he had got it. And he 
would take it now at once; andif he could not make things square 
with the old lady at Tower, well, they must go crooked; so that 
was all how and about it. 

It was to no good that Edmund asked him to wait until Der- 
went should have left home—to none that Mrs. Smith urged the 
consideration due to Miss Forbes as his benefactress, and advised 
a more decorous appearance of deliberation, some show of reason 
why, and less of ingratitude and haste. Bob, weary of his work 
and longing for the luxury of idleness and unlimited pots of beer, 
listened to them with a fair show of attention enough, but ended by 
pressing yet a little closer the ends of that cleft stick in which 
Edmund found himself; and when a man is in a cleft stick, what 
can he do but submit to be pinched? There was nothing for it 
but to give way—and to give way with the best grace they could 
command ; telling him that he was to come when he had spoken 
to Miss Forbes, and that they hoped be would be comfortable when 
he had come. 

‘ But,’ said Mrs, Smith, as her last feeble effort, ‘ you must not 
be surprised if the other servants do not like it—things being un- 
fortunately known as they are—and if perhaps they refuse to asso- 
ciate with you. You know the prejudices of people,’ added the 
poor lady, with that pitiful paltering with the eternal laws not 
rare in those who speak of evil to an evil-doer whom they are care- 
ful not to offend. 

‘ All right, mum,’ said Bob with unruffled serenity. ‘Them as 
don’t like it will have to lump it, and them as can’t will have to go. 
[ll do nobody no harm if they'll leave me alone; but I'll not give 
up a good thing for other folks’ whimsies.’ 

It could not have happened at a more inconvenient moment ; 
but then misfortunes always do happen at inconvenient moments 
+~indeed, when is the course clear and the place prepared for 
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them? Just when Derwent’s brightened prospects had raised his 
spirits and sweetened his temper, when Muriel too was snatching, 
as it were, a brief hour of happiness, this wretched incubus 
hovered down in the night and fastened on them; and there 
was no way in which it could be shaken off. Bob was the incar- 
nate curse that always follows on crime—the chastisement that is 
extra to legal retribution. It might have been different had any 
spark of nobleness warmed his poor mean soul; but when was 
weakness other than selfish, or selfishness other than cruel? Bob 
Rushton was not a ruffian, as ruffians go—he was only an indolent, 
slippery, untrustworthy varlet, who could not rise to the dignity 
of self-control—but he did as much harm as the worst ruffian a-foot, 
and with as little compunction. For whether his ease was bought 
by the sorrow of others or not, influenced him no more than the 
fluttering of the bird influences the snake when about to strike. 
He was tired of Tower with its ‘ Bob, do this,’ and ‘Bob, go there;’ 
its hoeing and weeding, wood-chopping and boot-cleaning ; its 
water for drink, play-hours forbidden—and never a farthing in his 
pocket to play with, had they been allowed! Working out his sal- 
vation was not much in his line; and as he knew that he would be 
far jollier at the Governor’s than he was now, why, he determined 
’ to be jolly, and to leave the consequences which did not touch him 
to the care of those whom they did. If the piper had to be paid, 
so long as he was not asked to pay him he did not take to heart 
the wry faces of those who had. 

It was not like Mrs. Smith to be a coward. She was reticent 
truly ; but reticence is not faint-heartedness ; and to hold one’s own 
in silence, asking neither help nor sympathy, is sometimes more 
courageous than to spread out one’s life like linen in the sun, that 
all may run their fingers through the rents and comment on the 
amount of washing to be done. This time however she was a 
coward, self-confessed. She dared not tell her son, so proud and 
pure, and proud of his purity, that they had taken into their ser- 
vice this returned convict whose presence in Grantley Bourne he 
had already so hotly resented,and about whom there had been such 
bitter discussions. It seemed such a pity to break down his new 
happiness for what was to all appearance just a wilful act of in- 
sane philanthropy, if it were not something worse. Still, if she 
did not like to confess, she could neither deny nor recall. She had 
simply to sit by and watch the springing of the mine, and do 
her best with the ruin that it would cause when the moment 
came. 

It came sure enough ; when Derwent one morning went into the 
stable-yard to look at his horse, and was met by the groom witha 
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curious air of offence and discontent, and spoken to by him in a tone 
as curiously dry and uncomfortable. Derwent, being of the kind to 
whom servants are a very doubtful kind of brothers indeed, did not 
trouble himself about a manner which only betokened and did not 
express. He simply noted disdainfully the fellow’s evident ill- 
humour; but so long as he kept to the shibboleth prescribed for 
inferiors, he might harbour what feeling he would—human nature 
in subordinates being like the Primrose guinea—a possession 
allowed as an abstract right, but by no means to be used. 

As the young master came out from the stable he met Bob 
Rushton face to face. The man’s presence there at all, in dust 
and ashes and crushed contrition, would have been sufficient cause 
for Derwent’s anger, but as he was—his hands in his pockets, a 
purple pansy (Hilda’s flower!) between his lips, his cap set 
jauntily on one side, lazy, loafing, smiling, content—it was as if 
some deadly insult had been flung full into the boy’s face. 

He stopped suddenly, and looked at Bob with an indignation 
as undisguised as his contempt. The man met his fiery eyes a 
little insolently. Knowing what he did he was not to be put 
down by the high hand of Edmund Smith’s son; but he touched 
his cap conventionally and said: ‘ Good morning, sir ;’ as anyone 
else might have done. 

‘What are you doing here?’ asked Derwent angrily. 

‘I’ve come to be helper, sir,’ answered Bob with a subtle 
accent of familiarity in his voice, also with something like the 
shadow of a smile passing over his face. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the groom sullenly ; ‘and we’re going, Jim and 
me ; and so is Taylor’—Taylor was the coachman. 

‘ How dare you presume to come here, among honest men ?’ 
cried Derwent hotly. 

‘The lady and gentleman has taken me on as handy-man 
about the place,’ said Bob tranquilly. 

‘And I discharge you!’ cried Derwent, forgetting common 
sense and his minority. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ said Bob pleasantly; ‘the master has taken 
me on; and I'll take my warning only from him.’ 

‘Then you'll have it before the day is out,’ cried Derwent. 

‘I don’t think I shall,’ said Bob Rushton slowly, and looked the 
young master full in the face. 

‘Dare you bandy words with me, you scoundrel!’ said Derwent, 
advancing a step nearer. 

‘You be advised by me, sir,’ returned Bob in an odd half 
paternal way ; ‘ you just leave things alone as you don’t understand, 
and let them as knows manage them.’ 
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For all answer he lay sprawling on the stones. Derwent’s 
pride flamed out into passion and got the better of his prudence 
and his breeding. 

The man picked himself up with the hang-dog look of one to 
whom a kicking comes naturally. He neither squared nor swore, 
only rubbed his bruised shoulders ostentatiously, looking at 
Derwent the while with an expression in his face which the dullest 
could not fail to see meant something more than mere reproach. 
And yet what else could it mean? What could this returned 
convict have on his mind which the young master would not care 
to hear? 

‘Till remember you for that, sir, he muttered after a pause, 
but keeping well out of Derwent’s reach. 

‘ And he’s got what he deserved,’ said the groom approvingly, 
while the rest of the men grinned and honoured the lad for his 
high ways. They and their kind like to feel dominated by a 
superior. It is a pale reflection of divinity which, when armed 
with thunderbolts compels respect, when holding up a cornucopia 
attracts adoration. 

‘ And you'll get it again if you presume to speak to me,’ said 
. Derwent, looking supreme and archangelic. ‘We are not ac- 
customed to men like you about the place.’ 

‘All right,’ said Bob, shuffling off; ‘but maybe the time ’ll 
come when you'll get accustomed,’ he added as he vanished round 
the corner into the safer precincts of the kitchen-garden. 

‘You did it well, sir,’ said Taylor, who had seen the whole affair 
from the window of the harness-room, and now came forward to 
add his account to the rest. ‘It is hard on us all that we’ve got 
to give our hands to a man like that, or else to leave a place 
where we’ve stopped so long and been so comfortable; but there 
is none of us in the house or out of it as will live fellow-servants 
with a gaol-bird. It is not to be expected, sir, as men who think 
anything of themselves and their own characters would.’ 

‘ You are quite right, Taylor, said Derwent loftily ; ‘but I do 
not think you will have to go.’ 

‘Then he must,’ said Taylor firmly. 

‘ He will, said Derwent in his grandest manner. ‘ My father 
and mother have allowed themselves to be imposed on by this 
worthless fellow, but I am sure that when they know how it is 
taken by you all they will send him off,’ 

‘I hope so, sir, for their own sakes as well as ours,’ said Taylor. 

But he did not look too confident. He was a shrewd guesser ; 
and if he had not found yet he was burning. 

Then the lad, flushed and highly strung with his encounter, 
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strode away into the house, and to the work-room where Edmund 
Smith sat tranquilly making a glove-box for his wife. It was a 
small repetition of poor ‘ Louis Capet’s’ locksmith’s work. The 
revolution might be thundering at the gates, but he found nothing 
so interesting to chronicle as the work that he had done with file 
and anvil; and Edmund Smith, with Bob Rushton installed at 
Owlett, lost all perception of danger and of pain in making 
nicely-fitted dovetails from a handy length of cedar. 

‘What is the meaning of this disgraceful affair, mother ?’ 
asked the boy, standing midway in the room and speaking with 
mingled sternness and imperiousness. 

Edmund shifted his feet; the mother raised her head but not 
her eyes. These were still fixed on her work—a bit of wood-carving, 
which she had begun in order to be still more the companion of her 
husband. 

‘What do you mean, my dear?’ she asked in her quiet way; 
but her voice was perceptibly unsteady. 

‘ The presence of this disgraceful fellow here in this house,’ he 
cried. ‘Is it true, what he says, that you have taken this returned 
convict, this common thief, as a servant here at Owlett ?’ 

‘Yes, it is true, said Mrs. Smith still in the same attitude, 
facing her son but not looking at him, while her husband turned 
pale and winced, and busied himself at random among his 
tools. 

‘Mother! with Muriel—with me still here ?’ he remonstrated. 

‘With you and me—and your father—here,’ she answered, 
laying her hand on her husband’s arm. 

‘Have you no respect for your children left in these miserable 
latter days?’ said her son, ignoring the companionship. ‘ It is not 
right to degrade us by such association.’ 

‘The Bible teaches us God’s forgiveness and man’s mercy,’ she 
answered ; and at this she raised her beautiful eyes and looked at 
her son steadily. 

‘ This is not true Christianity,’ returned Derwent. ‘ Indifference 
to right and wrong is not religion.’ 

‘But pity to the erring is; and ability to see the essential good 
through any cloud of fact is the only true philosophy of life,’ said 
his mother emphatically. 

‘We have argued this question before,’ he returned coldly; 
‘and as we could not agree then we are not likely to do so now. 
But I think you owe it both to Muriel and myself as your children, to 
yourself as a lady, and—’ he hesitated ;‘to my father too,’ he added 
with visible effort—‘that our home should be kept pure and free 
from disgraceful associations. In harbouring such a wretch as this 
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Rushton you insult and degrade every honest man and woman 
under your roof.’ 

He spoke slowly and sternly. The presence of this returned 
convict had stirred him deeply. 

‘For God’s sake!’ cried Edmund wildly, rising and holding 
out his hand. 

‘Hush!’ said Mrs. Smith peremptorily to her son; ‘you are 
going beyond yourself, Derwent. Your duty is to accept what we 
—your father and I—think it best to do, and to fall into the family 
life, as we arrange it, with obedience and respect.’ 

‘I will not accept the presence of a convicted thief, he said 
loftily. 

‘ While you remain among us you will,’ was her reply, with an 
attempt at sternness that quivered down into a kind of entreaty 
—with something underneath not expressed. 

Her son looked at her for a moment. Evidently thoughts 
both bitter and unwholesome were working in him. 

‘If there is any reason for this, and why I ought—and must— 
I think you should tell me,’ he said with measured emphasis. ‘If 
it is only a charitable whim of yours, mother, that this wretch 
should be here, I will turn him out and take the consequences. 
It is profanation that he should breathe the same air as Muriel ; or 
myself, lifting his handsome head with the old familiar action of 
pride. ‘And if any harm comes of it I will appeal to Uncle 
Louis.’ , 

‘Leave things alone which you do not understand, and let 
those manage them who do,’ said his mother evasively—the very 
words which Rushton had said only a few minutes ago. 

‘If it is by my father’s desire—for his own purposes—if my 
father is bound to have him, I will do as you say, mother—accept 
what I cannot avoid—the family shame and my own ruin,’ returned 
the boy slowly. 

Edmund looked up and down and here and there; he fingered 
his tools and he smoothed his beard; shifting his feet and his 
place with uncontrollable uneasiness; but neither he nor his wife 
spoke. If only he could nerve himself to confess all, to say out 
that hidden hideous truth, manfully now at once, and then trust to 
his son’s love and pity, and the intrinsic love-worthiness that was in 
himself to get over it! If he could but face it, and live through 
the bitter hour! Sooner or later it must be discovered ; and why not 
now as well as at another time? But must it be discovered ? 
Might he not sail over the shallows as so many others had doue, 
and die with his secret unconfessed and unknown? All crime is not 
public property. Murders are done and the murderer is never 
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found; so why might not he escape detection as well as they ? 
why must his past be so specially transparent ? 

The coward’s hope in providential interposition upheld him, 
just as the coward’s fear of pain repressed him. Not now! not 
now! The ordeal was too terrible to be undertaken voluntarily ; 
and a straw might save the drowning man. 

Husband and wife exchanged one rapid glance. Had he shown 
signs of yielding she would have stood by him in the fatal moment 
with all her strength, all her energy; she would have helped him 
with the reverent love that had shielded him so loyally since his 
return, and that might have influenced her son, as all strong feeling 
and resolute will do influence the young. But he shrank back 
and turned his face once more towards that false peace which he and 
she had tried so hard to maintain as true. Hating pain as he did, 
either to feel or to cause—loving, irresolute, soft-hearted, vain—he 
could not bear to see either the distress or the abhorrence of his 
boy. If it had to come—as it must—let it come in his absence ; 
and when he, the father and the cause of all, was not there to see 
it. No, he could not bear it: not now! not now! 

He made a sign with his lips and hand which she alone under- 
stood—but which told her that the -moment had passed and the 
opportunity was lost. 

‘It may be by my wish and desire without including disgrace 
or ruin,’ he said weakly. 

His wife took her cue without wavering. 

‘ My dear child, your imagination runs strange riot!’ she said 
to her son. ‘Shame! ruin! Because your father and I have 
agreed to do a kind thing by a poor creature who has been in 
trouble, but who is now desirous of leading a new iife, is there 
necessarily an ugly skeleton of our own to hide?’ 

She laughed with a light and pleasant air; but the metallic 
ring in her voice was not light nor were the lines round her mouth 
pleasant. 

‘There is a skeleton,’ said Derwent, looking from one to the 
other ; ‘mother! it is useless to deny it!’ 

‘Foolish boy!’ she said, with a repetition of her former laugh, 
as she adjusted her saw with exaggerated care. ‘ There isa medium 
between density which sees nothing and your exaggerated sensitive- 
ness, my dear, which creates its own horrors. It makes you hard 
and suspicious, which are not amiable qualities ; and really—they 
lose one so much time in life!’ 

The boy turned from her abruptly. This new manner of hers, 
light, mocking, unreal, hurt him more than all the rest, and more 
than all the rest made him feel that the world in which he had 
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lived since his father’s return was delusive, deceptive, phantasmal. 
He went up to his father—the old boyish love, checked for the 
moment for the one, rushing over him for the other like a pent-up 
stream let: loose. 

“Father, tell me!’ he said. ‘Whatever the truth may be, tell 
it to me! Why is this man here ?—and by your wish and sanction? 
What does it all mean ?—where is it toend?’ He laid his hand 
on his father’s shoulder and gripped it hard. ‘ Why is he here?’ 
he repeated. ‘What claim has he on you?’ 

Edmund turned his haggard eyes to his wife. Her face, which 
had become of late even more haggard than his own, thin and 
worn and suddenly old, gave him back the ready smile, the en- 
couragement of love, which he had always found there. 

‘Dear boy, what do you wish your father to say?’ she asked, 
smiling. 

‘Yes, what do you wish me to say?’ he echoed. 

‘What can either of us tell you that will satisfy you?’ she 
continued. ‘Of course Rushton is here by your father’s wish. We 
cannot let the poor creature starve.’ 

‘ He was not starving at Tower,’ said Derwent. 

* But the work was too hard for him. It was killing him,’ said 
Mrs. Smith, dropping her eyes. 

The lad raised his shoulders disdainfully. Bob Rushton, sleek 
and oily, had not the look of a man dying from overwork. The 
excuse was too palpably a blind to be accepted as a reason. 

‘Did you know this man in Africa,-father? Was he—your 
—agent—there ?’ 

The father caught at the word eagerly. 

‘No, not in Africa, certainly not!’ he cried. What a relief it 
was to be able to speak out straightly and firmly without lies or 
subterfuge! ‘No—not in Africa.’ He could say that quite con- 
fidently—swear it in a court of justice if need be; and look his 
son, like the world, firmly in the face while he did so. Decidedly 
not in Africa! 

‘If not there, then where ?’ asked the boy. His manner, no 
longer haughty and reserved, was tender, earnest, pleading as if 
for very life. 

‘I knew him in England, my boy,’ his father answered, meeting 
that new birth with a passionate eagerness of welcome. ‘It is 
many years ago now, and I used to see a great deal of him at one 
time ; and believe me, dear child, he is a good fellow at heart, 
though he did once get into trouble. But he is not all bad—no 
one is; not even,’ his voice a little broke, and he lowered his eyes, 
“not even, Derwent, convicted criminals.’ 
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He took his son’s hands in both his own as he said these last 
words, and pressed them feverishly. 

‘You know his whole history ?’ asked the lad, too intent on 
Bob Rushton to notice that sudden failing in his father’s voice. 

‘Yes; all of it.’ 

‘And he yours ?’ 

The father let his hands drop. 

‘ What there is to know of it,’ he said, with a forced laugh and 
an uneasy shuffle. 

_¢What do you think there is to know?’ asked Mrs. Smith, with 
her thin metallic mirth. 

‘Is there anything? Father!’ the boy’s voice rang with a 
passionate entreaty, of itself the most pathetic thing in this whole 
chapter of pain; ‘ father!’ he repeated, ‘is there anything in it to 
our harm—our disgrace ?’ 

‘You make your own spectres,’ said his father coldly. 

The boy took back the weak and trembling hands that had 
just let his fall. 

‘Say no, boldly! Look me in the face and say that there is 
nothing to hide—nothing that you are afraid should come to light 
—nothing that this man knows and that we are not to know,’ he 
cried. 

A pause: a moment when each held his breath: when life 
seemed to stand still, waiting for the answer. 

‘There is nothing, then said Edmund, in a harsh and husky 
voice, looking at his wife who flushed to her temples and shuddered 
visibly. 

‘Look at me, father!’ cried Derwent. ‘ Nothing ?—there is 
nothing ?’ 

The restless, shifty, furtive eyes by a supreme effort raised 
themselves and looked full into the clear young face bending down 
and gazing so earnestly into his. 

‘ Nothing,’ he repeated with the boldness of despair. ‘I swear 
it—so help me God!’ 

The boy gave a sudden sob. For a moment he could not speak, 
choking back the tears that rose into his eyes and strangled his 
voice. Then, with indescribable grace and tenderness he laid his 
lips on his father’s forehead. 

‘Forgive me, father,’ he said in a low voice, ‘all my folly and 
wickedness since you came. I have been in a fog—and have suf- 
fered more than I have made you or anyone else suffer. You have 
lifted a load from my heart. I cannot thank you enough—but 
forgive me.’ 

‘I forgive you heartily, my boy, said Edmund, accepting his 
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réle with that wonderful facility of a vain and loving man. ‘ Let 
us say no more about it. We have not understood each other, that 
is all.’ 

‘ And now we do,’ said Derwent affectionately. 

‘ Yes, now we do,’ said Edmund. 

The lad turned to his mother. 

‘ Mother, do you forgive me?’ he said, as he flung himself on 
his knees by her, and put his arms round her waist, as he used to 
do when a child, looking into her face with his dark eyes yearning 
for her love, and his young mouth pleading for her kiss. 

‘My boy!’ she answered, laying her head against his with a 
heavy sigh, and drooping suddenly. When he lifted her face, she 
had fainted. 


CuaPteR XXIX. 


IN THE LISTS. 


Lavy Macuett had eaten her leek handsomely. She had to per- 
fection that power of going back on herself when circumstances 
were too strong for her which belongs to the two extremes of 
reasonableness and weakness; and now, as at some other times in 
her life, she had shown herself reasonable almost to excess. 


She had done all that could be expected of her by the most ex- 
acting; and she had done it well. She had made a gracious 
apology fluently; had kissed Muriel, foreign fashion, on both her 
cheeks, and asked her to forgive and forget those hard words of 
hers, spoken without due consideration and repented of as soon as 
spoken, in the lime-tree walk at Tower :—a request which the girl 
was too loving and sweet-tempered not to grant without reserve, 
and always with the feeling that it was Arthur’s mother whom she 
was called on to forgive, and that it was something of Arthur him- 
self to whom she opened afresh her generous and unselfish heart :— 
and no one could have seen by her present manner to her ‘ pretty 
Muriel,’ as she sometimes called her, that she had ever been any- 
thing but the affectionate and quasi-maternal friend of so many 
years’ standing now as to constitute a claim as well as a tie. 

She was as benevolent to Derwent as she was gracious to 
Muriel. Perhaps, had she been as candid as she was astute, she 
would have given some of the credit of her renewed graciousness to 
a second letter from Uncle Louis, in answer to a third of Derwent’s 
entering into a yet fuller explanation of how things stood with 
him and at home—his undying love for Hilda, and his belief, 
amounting to certainty, that he could make his way with her 
people if he had but the fortune and position necessary ; and how 
Muriel’s future had brightened, owing to the generous promises 
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made by this dear unknown uncle and friend; and how happy they 
all were—and how much happier he might be if only Uncle Louis 
would strip his own nest bare that his might be well lined. For 
this was what it came to substantially, when freed from the dis- 
guise of self-deception and fine words. 

And as Uncle Louis’s answer to this appeal was a very definite 
promise to provide for both nephew and niece to such extent~as 
would leave nothing to be desired, my lady had set her sails to 
that wind with a good will and heartily, and the Smiths of Owlett 
were now in the ascendant at Machells, and received as if there had 
never been an hour when they had been discarded. 

The estrangement too between my lady and son was also a 
thing of the past; as much as that other estrangement between 
Derwent and his parents, which had caused so much distress while 
it lasted, but which was now so happily at an end. Thus the 
marriage which was to be the turning-point in the lives of every- 
one concerned, was ushered in with a kind of universal hymn to 
peace. At least so far as my lady was concerned; though there 
were still outsiders, left in the cold ; and Machells, like every other 
house in the place, was greatly exercised in its mind at the philan- 
thropic freak whereby Bob Rushton, the returned convict, had been 
transferred from Tower, where he ought never to have been, to 
Owlett, where he had even less business to be. 

Also, to do the men of Machells justice, the fighting blood in 
their veins, never long in want of an object to set it flowing, at 
this present moment found that object handy in Guy Perceval of 
the Manor. 

In their dislike of him as their little sister’s possible proprietor, 
they made a great deal more account of Derwent than else they 
would—Uncle Louis’s letter notwithstanding ; or rather it ought to 
be said that Wilfrid did :—Derwent Smith being to the mind of 
old Brown’s future son-in-law so utterly impossible for Hilda when 
things came to close quarters, as to be a safe kind of stalking- 
horse behind which to compass Guy’s confusion. If this gave 
the boy false hopes, and so prepared for him disappointment and 
bitterness in the days to come—well, better men than he had had 
to go through the same thing; and pain, which is the law of life, 
must be expected by everyone, thought Wilfrid, true to his central 
point of hardness to adult humanity, while tender only to children 
and dumb animals, adding a little contemptuous compassion 
for the weaker kind of women who loved too well and came 
to sorrow as their reward. Besides, it is experience; and ex- 
perience is the making of aman. The lad was too useful at this 
moment for it to be a matter of much account whether he was 
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justly treated or no. Wilfrid’s main thought was to protect his 
little sister from Guy, not to take-care of Derwent Smith; and 
that a man should look out for himself was a maxim too much 
after his own heart to be questioned under present conditions. 

On his side Arthur was disposed to let things settle themselves. 
A clear stage and no favour he thought as good a rule for Derwent 
as for anyone else; and if his uncle would make the boy’s fortune, 
why not he as well as another in the fulness of time, when Hilda 
was fit to be married to anyone ? 

The upshot of it all was however that Derwent was almost too 
well treated at Machells; and if he had been as wise as he was 
well-content would have seen what the whole thing meant; while 
secret war was made by both brothers against Guy—but war after the 
manner of gentlemen and with plenty of rose-water on the wounds. 

As for Muriel, she only came back to her past condition, and 
took her former place vacated for atime. She had always been a 
favourite at Machells, both with Sir Gilbert and my lady, and 
until now with Wilfrid: Arthur did not count, on the principle of 
‘going without saying.’ But even after the reconciliation be- 
tween her and the authorities had been formally confessed and ac- 
knowledged, the change in Wilfrid’s bearing towards her was both 
. marked and embarrassing. What did it mean, and why should he 
treat her so coldly ? as more than herself mutely queried by aston- 
ished looks and uplifted eyebrows. 

When he heard that she had been chosen as bridesmaid in the 
place of Helen Lawrence, he expressed his mind in the terse but 
conclusive manner which Jemima had learnt by heart by now; 
though why he should have made such a to-do about it, and looked 
that high and haughty, beat her to understand, as she said to her 
mother dolefully. But he did; and though he did not fume for 
long—which was not his way; his method of showing annoyance 
being more concentrated, sharp, and military than that—yet he did 
blaze when he heard of it for a moment fiercely enough ; so fiercely 
that, by the law which makes extremes meet, the poor little girl 
from sheer fright plucked up the seeming of a spirit, and said 
pertly, while quaking like an aspen leaf :— 

‘Well, ’m sure I don’t know how to please you, Captain 
Machell’—she had never once called him Wilfrid, nor had he 
asked her. ‘Here is Miss Muriel, as nice a young lady as ever 
lived, and quite taken to again by Lady Machell; and whether 
she is or she isn’t, I’ve always heard say that a bride has the right 
to choose her own maids. Which I’m sure is little enough for her 
to do,’ whimpering ; ‘ seeing what she’s going to.’ 

When he met Muriel at Machells, recognised as of old, he made 
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her feel that he had no part in the peace proclaimed, and that for 
him she was still exiled and unforgiven. He would have been hard 
put to it to say what her especial crime was, if he had been ques- 
tioned ; for the fact that Arthur loved her and she him was surely 
no crime now—according to the Machell code of sins and offences 
-—given Uncle Louis and a portion sufficient for the maintenance 
of the Machell honour! It had only been Arthur’s inheritance of 
bankruptcy and his want of fortune which had been the obstacle 
to and made the sinfulness of their love—had not my lady said 
so?—the obstacle removed the sinfulness went with it. Why 
then should Wilfrid carry on as he did, according to Jemima’s 
phraseology, and make it so uncomfortable for everybody ? 

¢ What an odd fish he is to be sure, ma!’ she said to her mother 
one day after her return from Machells where she had been alone, 
and where she had found the young Smiths. ‘ He was downright 
rude to that sweet pretty Miss Muriel, and she engaged to Mr. 
Arthur ; and all for what I should like to know!’ 

‘Ah, my dear!’ said patient Mrs. Brown with a little sigh ; 
‘there’s a deal about gentlemen as ladies never do know. But tell 
me about Miss Muriel,’ she continued, settling a little closer to the 
table. A good gossip was like her favourite cup of tea, and 
refreshed her when nothing else could. 

‘Well, he treated her to-day downright cruelly, ma. He really 
ought to be ashamed of himself, that he ought! and she so good- 
natured and seeming not to mind it! If she had given him a 
good setting down it would have been only what he deserved, great 
big monkey; that he is!’ 

‘He has a high hand and a heavy one, this future husband of 
yours, my dear,’ said her mother anxiously ; ‘and I doubt, Jemmy 
love, if you'll have a soft time with him when you are fairly mar- 
ried and in his power, as one may say.’ 

‘Perhaps things will be better then, and we'll grow to one 
another,’ said Jemmy, with another sigh to echo her mother’s. 

‘Perhaps you will, my dear, she answered; ‘and at the best 
gentlemen are all pretty much alike and carry things over our 
heads as ifthere was nothing between them and the Lord but their 
own wills. So one’s about as good as another, and one manages 
to creep along somehow.’ 

‘It’s a shame all the same,’ said Jemima with such indignation 
as she could muster. 

‘Yes, well, so it is,’ returned her mother ; ‘ but so it is, my dear, 
and so it must be. Your father’s hand has been none of the 
lightest, and so I tell you; but you see we’ve had you, my dear, 
and on the whole I might have done worse. So tell me now 
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about Miss Muriel and the Captain. We shan’t have may more 
talks together, Jemmy.’ 

‘La, ma, yes! many and many a one!’ said Jemmy tremu- 
lously ; ‘but Tl tell you what happened when we go to bed 
to-night, for pa’s coming in—I hear him—and I would not for 
worlds speak out before him.’ 

‘Well, no,’ said Mrs. Brown de Paumelle drily ; ‘I shouldn't 
advise you, my dear.’ 

The circumstance which had called down the feeble lightnings 
of Jemima’s wrath on her absent and hard-handed Captain had 
been a curious display of temper founded on a most insignificant 
matter that had taken place that day at afternoon tea at Machells. 
They were all there—Muriel of course by Arthur, and Jemima 
under my lady’s liberal wing. For whatever went wrong Lady 
Machell was uniformly the same to Miss Brown de Paumelle, and 
showed a fixed determination—so far to her honour—to abide 
faithfully by her part of the contract, and to make the sacrifice as 
easy to the poor little victim as the most perfect appearance of 
maternal tenderness could. 

The tea-table had been brought out and placed under the trees, 
and the young men handed the cups which Hilda filled. Both 
“brothers came at the same instant to Muriel, who, looking up with 
her pretty smile to Wilfrid, naturally took Arthur’s. Wilfrid 
pretended afterwards that it was an accident; but at the time it 
looked very like design; for he set his lips and lowered his brows 
as the rejected cup fell from his hand into a dozen pieces on the 
ground. In the midst of the chorus of interjections which greeted 
this disaster, turning to Muriel he said with a smile of intensest 
bitterness on his heavy face :— 

‘If you were in the south of Europe, Miss Smith, they would 
say you had the evil eye.’ 

‘I hope not,’ she answered, looking up at him and smiling, as 
she had done before. ‘I should not like to bring disaster on my 
friends.’ 

‘Perhaps you do without liking it. On me for instance 
when—you made me break this cup.’ 

He said this in the off-hand manner of men when they fence 
with the truth of their own thoughts. 

‘It is rather hard, is it not, to blame me for your ?” began 
Muriel; and then she stopped. She was going to say awkward- 
ness, but the word sounded harsh and rude; and she checked 
herself in time. 

‘ My misfortune ?’ asked Wilfrid, not seeing the alternative. 

‘If you choose to call it so,’ she answered. 
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© Your influence can be scarcely classed under any other head— 
an evil eye for others, however unintentional, and however beauti- 
fully framed,’ returned Wilfrid, looking her full in the face ; then, 
as if by an after-thought, glancing at his brother. 

But it was not Arthur of whom he first thought. 

Muriel turned pale. When was love other than superstitious ? 

‘ At least you are uncompromising, and show what you mean 
with unmistakable candour,’ she said, a dash of girlish pride as 
well as pain in her voice. 

‘Pardon me, in spite of my candour I do not suppose that 
you know in the least what I do mean, Miss Smith,’ he answered, 
harshly. ‘And perhaps it is as well for you, and everyone else, 
that you do not.’ 

‘ You make one thing clear enough,’ said Muriel; meaning his 
dislike. 

‘Do I?’ he answered; ‘I wonder if we should agree on what 
that one thing is, with an unmistakable sneer on his lips, and a 
look in his eyes which Muriel could not interpret, but which went 
down into her heart with such a mingled sense of pain, fear, and 
bewilderment as almost took away her breath. Then he turned 
away and devoted himself to Jemima with exaggerated courtesy, 
just as Arthur came back from the tea-table, and within earshot 
again. 

He certainly was, as Jemima said, ‘carrying on’ against the 
former favourite both oddly and unjustly. 

Another person too, who ‘ carried on’ in his own way, was, as 
might have been expected, Guy Perceval. He came to Machells as 
usual during this uncongenial time, but he came more from a sense 
of duty to his intentions in the future, than for present pleasure to 
himself or others. The brothers indeed made things too strangely 
disagreeable for a thought of pleasure to be mixed with them; and 
Lady Machell seemed to have withdrawn the buckler which 
hitherto she had been so careful to hold over him. They spoke 
of Hilda pointedly as a child, and treated her more than ever as 
if she had been a little girl of ten or twelve at most—-and they had 
never yet sinned on the side of precocious respect. They mounted 
guard over her with more and more the air of making her the 
sacred oriflamme of the family ; or they threw her into Derwent’s 
hands in the very teeth of the master of the Manor, with his 
theories and his hopes, while they carried him off to something 
entirely unsuited to his tastes and temperament, but which he 
could not refuse and where he was both bored and boring. When 
he looked to Lady Machell for the customary protection, in all 
probability she would smile her approval of her sons’ plans, and 
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descant on the pleasure to be derived from a game at billiards 
where he would be beaten without mercy, or the advantages of 
shooting at a mark where the only things he was likely to hit 
were the bystanders—unless he managed to shoot himself. And 
all this time Hilda sat by her mother with that sweet simplicity 
of obedience, that high-bred resignation of herself, which made 
her supreme charm in the eyes of a man who liked to be master 
and who resented opposition. 

He was intensely disgusted at the whole thing; and sometimes 
thought that he would give it all up and let the Machells go to 
the destruction which they were courting. Honestly believing 
that it was destruction, and as honestly that he should be Hilda’s 
salvation here and hereafter could he but induce them to adopt 
his views of training now, and let him complete the course himself 
hereafter, it was a struggle between his feeling of human pity 
backed by moral duty, and his sense of personal dignity weighted 
with his impatience of contradiction. And as yet it was uncertain 
which way it would turn. 

This almost ostentatious reinstatement of the former discarded 
sinners—his enemies against whom he had unforgiven griefs 
.and unavenged wrongs; the subtle and intangible hindrances 
created by the brothers, and their as subtle and intangible enmity ; 
Lady Machell’s undeclared change of policy; all annoyed him 
beyond bearing. But on the other hand moods pass while cir- 
cumstances remain the same; and Hilda’s beauty, youth, good 
birth, and possibilities under the hand of. a skilful experiment- 
aliser, were eternal facts—while Wilfrid’s grim humour and 
Arthur’s more declared hostility were movable and remediable. 

Still it was an unspoken and uncomfortable bit of play—of 
which everyone saw as much as he chose to see, and where no 
one was hopelessly committed—an awkward little accompaniment 
of discords running through the hymn to peace which my lady 
had intoned with so much boldness and force. 

The marriage was close at hand now; and Guy had been of 
course invited as one of the principal guests. If not the ‘best 
man,’ which was Arthur’s place, he was to be the second best 
and to have Hilda as his partner. The chief bridesmaid was 
to have been Helen Lawrence, as we know, partly because of 
her position in the county, partly to secure a fitting companion 
for Arthur, with the contingent remainder of assigning Hilda 
to Guy. 

The first hitch in the plan had come in the illness by which 
Miss Lawrence was thrown out and Muriel taken as her substitute ; 
so that she must either be the principal maid and fall to Arthur's 
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share, as Jemima desired, or be given to Guy Perceval to the 
confusion of other arrangements. The other hitch had to come 
now when Guy made his appearance on the lawn at Machells, 
just after Wilfrid had smashed the rejected tea-cup, and set 
Muriel wondering at his unaccountable savageness and that 
strange look which seemed to express a world in itself, but a 
world of which she knew nothing, and whereof the language was 
foreign to her. 

Without much preamble Guy announced, in his thin high- 
pitched voice, his intention, or rather his obligation, to leave to- 
morrow morning for the purpose of meeting a certain man of 
eminence in London—-a meeting that was to be the opening of a 
great many new channels of activity for more than the inhabitants 
of Grantley Bourne. The luminary in question was a French 
specialist, whose acquaintance the master of the Manor and 
trainer of hobby-horses in general especially wished to make; and 
now was his time; for his club had arranged to give the chevalier a 
dinner, and Guy, whose name had been put on the list as one of 
the stewards, was bound to attend. He would be back the day after 
to-morrow—on the morning of the wedding—he said. He had 
looked at Bradshaw, and he found that he could do it by taking 
two lines, and waiting at one station for so many hours; where, if 
he was not exceptionally unlucky, he should just catch such and 
such a train at such and such another station, and so be landed 
at the Manor by ten o’clock, in time to dress and get to Paumelle 
House by eleven. But, in view of the bare possibility of a failure, 
he had come over to lay the facts of the case before Lady Machell, 
and to ask her indulgent consideration for his circumstances. 

Indulgent or not he meant to go to the dinner ; and my lady 
was wise enough to fall in with what she could not prevent, but 
with which she was in her secret heart greatly displeased. 

Of course he was quite right to go, she said with her un- 
ruffled good breeding; while the brothers exchanged glances, and 
Arthur shot a look at Derwent. If the worst came and he did not 
return, they must fill up his place at the eleventh hour; but it 
should be kept open for him till the eleventh, and she hoped that 
he would be there at the time arranged. 

‘I am sure to come back,’ said Guy. 

‘If you do not, Smith can take your place,’ said Arthur blandly ; 
and then he looked at Muriel and smiled. 

Guy’s face clouded. The admittance of the young Smiths to 
Machells and the marriage, after their public banishment, had 
sufficiently disturbed him; and coupled with his own indefinite 
disgrace had more than disturbed; and to-day something in the 
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whole air and attitude of the group as he came up to them seemed 
to indicate even more than he knew. 

Muriel, looking happy, lovely, and at home, he might have 
allowed. He had no sister for whom he wished to secure 
Arthur, and he himself had got over his sudden fancy for her on 
the principle of the one nail which drives out another; but to see 
Derwent there, with that air of absolute ease and universal posses- 
sion, characteristic of the nature to which hope stood for cer- 
tainty, was more than he could endure with equanimity; and 
Arthur’s suggestion broke the back of a patience which had never 
been able to endure the piling up of many straws. 

‘I am not likely to forfeit my engagement ; least of all to give 
up my place to Mr. Smith,’ he said contemptuously. 

‘You could not have a better substitute. We don’t catch a 
real live hero every day,’ said Arthur. 

‘Oh, if you prefer your hero!’ cried Guy, twisting round on 
one foot. 

‘My dear fellow, no one talked of preference,’ put in Wilfrid, 
with the air of a heavy dragoon representing good sense and a 
moderate way of putting things ; ‘ only, if you leave us in the lurch, 
. we must in our own interest find a substitute.’ 

‘I shall not leave you in the lurch,’ snapped Guy. 

*In which case we shall not find a substitute,’ said Wilfrid. 

‘I scarcely expected from old friends the slight implied in the 
preference,’ continued Guy, going back on the subject with 
womanish irritability. 

‘And I scarcely expected to have to deny again that we have 
made it,’ repeated Wilfrid coldly. 

‘A mere lad—a nobody—the son of no one knows who!’ mut- 
tered Guy. 

‘Come, come, Perceval, this is going too far!’ said Arthur, 
who overheard him, 

To touch Derwent’s parentage was to touch more than the 
boy himself; something which rasped Arthur in his tenderest 
point, and not only warranted, but enforced, the taking up of 
cudgels in his behalf. 

Lady Machell interposed. 

‘My dear friend,’ she said soothingly, ‘we shall fill up your 
place only at the very last moment, I assure you. If you do not 
put in an appearance we must, else the whole arrangements will 
fall to pieces. If you feel that you are bound to go up to Town to 
meet this foreign gentleman ’—she shrugged her fine shoulders as 
her conclusion. She meant to convey her idea that it was a pity, 
and might perhaps have been prevented; but if it must be it 
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must. ‘I am sorry that anything should be superior in attractive- 
ness to the event of the neighbourhood, but 

She lifted her eyebrows this time in place of the former shrug, 
The one was as expressive as the other. 

‘It is a case of duty, not of superior attraction,’ said Guy. 

She smiled. 

‘And duty is its own reward,’ she answered; ‘ but for all that, 
the marriage procession must be properly arranged.’ 

‘In any other way but this,’ he answered sulkily under his 
breath. 

‘I must be the best judge of ways,’ said Lady Machell stiffly. 

Guy looked from her to Derwent, and from Derwent to Hilda 
—the two sitting close together, as if paired by nature and cir- 
cumstance all the same as Arthur and Muriel—talking, looking, 
smiling, without stint or rebuke. What did it all mean? Was 
he absurdly jealous ? boyishly suspicious? or had the wind of my 
lady’s favour really turned and scattered his schemes like chaff on 
the threshing floor ? 

‘In that case ’ he began, answering his own thoughts. 

‘In what case ?’ asked Wilfrid, interrupting him. 

‘ Yes, I do not understand you—in what case ?’ echoed my lady. 

‘I see my place,’ cried Guy. 

‘ Always the place of a friend,’ said my lady graciously. 

But Guy’s heart and self-love were pricked to the quick, and he 
was not to be smoothed down by a few soft words, even though 
Lady Machell, the mother of Hilda, spoke them. 

*I once thought so,’ he said, looking at Derwent; ‘ but in the 
present company I am forced to think otherwise.’ 

‘Do you mean to insinuate that if I am a friend you are not ?’ 
asked Derwent, rising to his feet and prepared for war. 

Guy measured him from head to foot. The lad was the taller, 
the handsomer, the more gallant of the two; but the master of the 
Manor stood on his pedigree and his acres, and despised the possessor 
of only beauty and a fine temperament as much as if bulk consti- 
tuted quality and gold was the supreme virtue of humanity. 

‘ Yes, I do,’ he then said, in his high thin voice. * Lady Machell 
will have to choose between us; for I refuse to meet you, Mr. 
Smith. So now you all know!’ 

‘As you have put yourself in the wrong you have left my 
mother no choice, Perceval,’ said Arthur hastily; while Wilfrid 
turned to him angrily, and Lady Machell raised her eyes with all 
the Machell pride flashing in them. 

‘I allow no one to dictate to me my conduct, or my friends,’ 
she said haughtily. 
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‘Then you throw me over for that young man—a friendship of 
inherited generations for an acquaintance forced on the neighbour- 
hood only yesterday, and without a holding in the knowledge or 
the respect of the people?’ cried Guy. 

‘Lady Machell, do not speak—let me answer; for you will 
have to answer to me,’ said Derwent, turning from my lady to Guy, 
and speaking steadily, though he was pale and agitated. 

‘Answer to you? I answer to you? Doyou think me mad ?* 
said Guy contemptuously. 

‘If you are a gentleman ’—began Derwent. 

Guy cut him short with a scornful laugh. 

‘If! there is not much if about that!’ he said. ‘And being a 
gentleman I am not inclined to “answer” a young man whose 
family history is both suspicious and obscure. Fools only do such 
things ; wise men do not.’ 

‘ Wise men shall,’ said Derwent, advancing towards him ; but 
Wilfrid laid his strong hand on the boy’s shoulder and held him 
back. 

‘No brawling here, Smith,’ he said sternly. ‘Men arrange 
these things by themselves, not before ladies.’ 

‘ There is nothing to arrange,’ said Guy. ‘Iam not going to 
fight a duel, if that is what you mean, with the son of a man who 
for aught we know may be a returned convict like that precious 
scamp he has just adopted ; as little as I will enter the lists with 
him in any kind of contest, or for any kind of prize,’ significantly. 

‘I am sorry that my choice of friends should vex you,’ said 
Lady Machell calmly ; ‘but I am afraid that you, Mr. Perceval, 
like everyone else, must submit to my will in my own house.’ 

‘ Not to association with Derwent Smith,’ said Guy. 

‘Then not with us at all,’ said Wilfrid fiercely—not to defend 
Derwent but to uphold the Machell right of supremacy. 

‘At your pleasure,’ said Guy, fuming, turning away as if to 
leave. 

But Lady Machell, who, above all things, objected to burning 
of boats, laid her hand on his arm as he was passing. 

‘Come, come, my friend,’ she said graciously ; ‘ this kind of thing 
must not goon. We have been friends too long to be separated 
for a moment’s petulance ; and we must go on being friends. Let 
us forget this little ebullition, and double down the page. We 
shall see you, then, the day after to-morrow as arranged ? As I say, 
we will wait for you to the last moment.’ 

Guy, substantially good-hearted if superficially disagreeable 
and tainted with the petty spite and impulsive vindictiveness in- 
separable from that kind of feminine element which was so largely 
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represented in his character, could not resist this appeal. Perhaps 
it would be truer to say he did not wish to resist it; he too having 
principles concerning the burning of boats which coincided with 
those of my lady. 

‘I am sorry if I have let my temper get the better of my 
judgment,’ he said after a moment’s pause. ‘Let this momen- 
tary misunderstanding pass. Yes, you will see me at the wedding. 

‘ All right,’ said Wilfrid. 

‘So glad,’ said my lady; but Arthur looked at his little sister 
sympathetically ; and Derwent, repudiating Christian doctrines, 
thought strife a decidedly better thing than peace, and regretted 
my lady’s flag of truce from his heart. He was obliged however 
to follow where the rest led and accept what they proposed ; more 
especially as his share in the reconciliation brought about by my 
lady’s own will was at the most infinitesimal, seeing that Guy, 
taking leave of the group awkwardly, forgot to include either him 
or Muriel, but went off uncommitted to even such bonds of good 
fellowship as might be knitted up in the touch of a hand or the 
nod of a head. 

‘ Better that it should be so,’ thought Derwent in his youthful 
intolerance of fair-seeming ; ‘ we are not friends and never can be, 
and it hampers me less with everything.’ 

‘I forgive them,’ was Guy’s reflection, ‘ for the sake of that dear 
girl of theirs; but I don’t forgive that young fop; and if I can 
put a spoke in his wheel and spoil his market I will.’ 

With which amiable intention he went away, and made no 
doubt but that fortune would throw the means into his hands, 


Cuapter XXX, 


GLAMOUR, 


Wuat an unnecessary amount of mystical baggage our fore- 
fathers carried in their muttered spells and midnight invocations, 
to bring about results which love, hope, and faith create without 
any supernatural furniture whatsoever ! 

Here at Grantley Bourne, a whole chapter of glamour was going 
on, in which nothing was as it seemed to be, and where everyone 
was deluded by appearances or deceived by his own desires; and 
all without the suspicion of a witch to brew a philtre or to work 
a charm. 

Take Lady Machell and her financial and matrimonial schemes, 
laid with so much skill and wrought out with equal care, and 
honestly supposed to be the best that could be done for her family : 
—Jemima and her Captain, she believing in his sincere love for 
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herself personally, dowry and prospective millions not counting: 
he in his power of future patient bearing with a woman who said 
‘la!’ and from head to heel was antipathetic to his tastes and uncon- 
genial to his habits :— Derwent, accepting his father’s oath as true, 
and believing that he should one day rise to the level of Hilda’s hand 
and the Machell pride :—Muriel and Arthur counting on the con- 
sent of their respective houses as surely as if it were already given : 
—and Edmund Smith, arguing that a miracle might be wrought 
in his favour, so that the slippery hand which held the secret of 
his shame should keep a close grasp, against nature, and never let 
the ugly truth escape into the keeping of the public ;—what a 
mass of deception from first to last |—what a general belief in the 
solidity of rainbows and the veracious presentations of glamour ! 

It made them all happy; and so far might be said to be a gain 
by those who are not afraid of following after shadows; but it was 
pitiful to those to whom the dignity of truth is dear, and who 
would rather live in the barrenest desert of reality than in the 
loveliest corner of a fool’s paradise. 

Of all now sunning themselves in the delusive warmth of the 
hour Arthur and Muriel were the happiest and the most secure. 
For even Muriel, with the unconscious self-deception of a love so 
great that it dares not fear, did honestly believe that her mother 
would give way when Uncle Louis had formally arranged her fortune; 
and that henceforth no barrier would exist between her and her lover. 
As things were, she had not much solid foundation for her faith; 
seeing that her mother was still cold and hard about this matter, 
and treated it always as a crime when not more lightly as a folly. 
She refused to talk to her daughter of her engagement, as any 
other mother would have talked—refused to sympathise with her 
present joy, her future prospects—would not accept this Machell 
reconciliation, but kept proudly aloof as one too deeply aggrieved to 
be able to forgive—would not say more than : ‘ Sorrow will come of 
it, Muriel,’ though never, straight out: ‘I forbid it ;’°—yet with all 
this, that subtle something which speaks from heart to heart belied 
her outward manner, and chance tones and looks, as it were forced 
from her against her will and almost without her knowledge, made 
Muriel feel that the core was different from the crust, and that this 
opposition must be more a matter of mere temper than of fixed 
principles. It was a natural mistake to make; and she made it. 

But if the mother was so strangely hard to her—though some- 
times the irrepressible tenderness of her real feeling broke through 
her sterner seeming and bewildered Muriel with its contradiction— 
the father made it up to her by his increased sweetness and tender- 
ness. With his kindly weakness of nature, which could not bear 
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to see sorrow or to meet the stern facts of pain, he wished her 
to be happy so long as she might; and preferred that she should 
cherish a hope which was but the other face of despair, rather than 
see her waken from her dream and know the miserable truth. The 
mother, left to herself, would at any cost of present suffering have 
shut out this delusive sunlight, and set the girl’s face towards the 
night and its long darkness which sooner or later she must accept. 
But the father checked her. 

‘Let her alone, dear wife, he pleaded. ‘Let her be happy 
while she can. The truth will come out soon enough.’ 

* And will be all the harder to bear for the false hopes of the 
present,’ said Mrs. Smith, gently if steadily. 

Her husband caressed her in his loving, womanish way. Caresses 
had always been his favourite arguments, and it was as much a 
gain to him to stop a mouth with a kiss as to convince a brain by 
reasoning. 

‘No! no! let her alone!’ he repeated. ‘I can sleep better 
when I know that she is happy. It makes a new man of me, 
Constance, to see her sweet face look so bright ; and God knows,’ 
sighing, ‘ I have need of all the consolation I can get!’ 

His wife sighed too. Loving and faithful as she was, this in- 
capacity to bear pain, this weakness which ever sacrificed the future 
to the present, and preferred the poltroon’s falsehood to the strong 
man’s brave confession, even of his guilt, tried her resolute nature 
even more than the early sin which she had long ago forgiven, and 
the present sorrow which she was carrying for love. It was always 
a dead weight which she had to bear on her hands unhelped and 
alone—always a shifting mass of fluid inconstancy of purpose to 
which she had to give vital force and compel into a stable form. 
And even worse, and more than this ; what had it not impelled him 
to do on that day when Derwent gave him the chance of confession, 
and he had set it aside for the sake of the false peace of a little 
longer falsehood ? That moment of his false swearing had been 
the bitterest to her of all this bitter history. It was the first time 
that she had felt a self-acknowledged impulse of aversion from 
him—the first time that her own sense of right and virtue 
had risen up in indignant repudiation of his weakness and wrong- 
doing. 

But this too she had borne with and conquered, like all the rest ; 
burying her instinctive horror deep in her heart—with so many 
others of her dead. It was her duty, she said to herself; her task 
self-imposed and nobly fulfilled. Was he not her husband? were 
they not given to each other for better and worse? and if the one 
died, as he had died in all that constitutes the real life of a brave 
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man, was not the other bound to carry that body of death to the 
end, and to conceal with her own life the fact of that pitiful decay ? 
Other women had done the same. Should she, so much more loving 
than most, be weaker than they? Yet it was painful, all the 
same ; the most painful act in the whole of this tragedy set by a 
man’s criminal weakness and played by a woman’s courageous 
devotion. 

‘If she could but marry him!’ said Edmund Smith yearningly. 
‘It might never come out, Constance, and then everything would 
be right. If she could but marry him!’ he repeated, turning back 
on his favourite faith in chances, common to the weak and cow- 
ardly. 

‘She must not,’ said Mrs. Smith firmly but always tenderly. 
‘We owe it to them that they should not be allowed to enter our 
family.’ 

‘I do not see why, real'y, when one comes to think of it,’ he 
answered with a shade of petulance. 

‘Only on the condition that we tell the fact to the whole 
family ; and that then they all, from Sir Gilbert to Arthur himself, 
fully and freely accept her. Only on this condition, Edmund; on 
none other. This is a thing in which we must both be firm, 
darling, for the sake of honour and justice.’ 

‘Ah, there is my worst trial!’ he cried with a burst of 
despair. ‘I who love her so much, and I who am going to kill her!’ 

‘ No, she loves you too well, dear, to die,’ answered his wife ; 
‘she will find her happiness in you as soon asthe first sorrow has 
passed. I know her as I know you; do not be afraid.’ 

‘I know that she loves me, and that my love for her is her 
happiness, or at least part of it, he answered. ‘ But neither father 
nor mother would have consoled me for the loss of you, Constance, 
when I was young; nor I think would you have been happy with 
your people without me.’ 

‘No,’ she said: ‘ you were my life, and always have been.’ 

‘ And you mine,’ he said; and then wandered off into one of his 
long love-talks with his wife of times gone by, when both were young 
and he was innocent, and their fortune was as bright as a polished 
mirror before a breath has dimmed its lustre or evil chance has 
marred its perfectness. These love-talks were the most blissful cir- 
cumstances of Edmund’s present life. They represented so much, 
and made him forget as well as remember. He went back over the 
past till it became more vivid than the present, till the fool’s 
paradise in which he loved to live was the solid earth, and these 
fifteen years of shame and disgrace melted away into a thin shadow 
scarcely discernible. In them he grew young and prosperous 
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again, and could look the world straight in the face as an honest 
man should. They were glamour in every essential; but they 
were the poor weak loving creature’s life, and the wife who had 
devoted herself to him accepted them tenderly and welcomed them 
as the means by which her husband could make himself content. 

But day-dreams for a woman essentially practical and real ?— 
fond memories of past joy to mask the terrible suffering of the 
coming hour, for one whose whole nature was strong to bear ?—is it 
not easy to see the trial that lay here, and how these hours of memory 
and caresses carried with them as much pain to the one as they 
brought solace to the other? Yet this too was in the bond; and 
Mrs. Smith, industrious and real, sat there in the work-room with 
her husband, her hand clasped in his, passing the whole afternoon 
in idle reminiscences of the things which happened before they 
were engaged and when he was still doubtful if she loved him— 
of what he felt after they were engaged, and the life they led 
when they were married—the balls to which they went and the 
dinners that they gave; the dresses which he chose for her and the 
summer excursions which they made together—all that happy history 
of long ago before he had first yielded to temptation and then to 
despair—before he had forged his uncle’s name after that fatal 
Derby when he had backed the favourite for a fortune and been 
landed in the mire instead. 

What a lifetime ago it was now to her—what a mere yesterday 
to him, facile and fluid where she was tenacious, impressionable 
and shifty where she was resolute! But it made him happy to 
look back to the closed Eden and live in the past; and his happi- 
ness was her reward—as her love for him was her weakness if also 
her strength. 

Their talk to-day was broken in upon by Muriel and Derwent 
who came back from Machells with the news that perhaps Guy 
Perceval would not be at the wedding; in which case Derwent was 
to take his place and be one of the men, as Muriel had already 
been chosen one of the maids. 

‘It is very odd,’ said Derwent, laughing lightly—the laugh of 
a conqueror; ‘ but Muriel and I, who were to have been discarded 
altogether and sent to Coventry for no one knows what mysterious 
offence, are now at the top of everything, and the two most mixed 
up with the wedding of anyone here.’ 

He flung up his head when he said this, meaning to express 
his belief that he and his sister had come only to their deserts, and 
that what had gone before was very much less than their deserts. 
But for all this little flash of recurrent vanity, he was broader and 
nobler and less boyishly conceited than of old. 
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‘ Are you not glad, papa?’ said Muriel, sitting down by her 
father, and taking his hand in hers. 

* Yes, love, very glad,’ he answered fondly. 

The mother said nothing, though Muriel’s yearning eyes turned 
on her, beseeching her to add her congratulation to the father’s. 
For indeed this public adoption of the two young people counted 
for much in the present state of affairs. 

‘I should be happy too, my Muriel, if I believed in its stability,’ 
she said after a pause. 

‘Oh, mamma! it 7s stable,’ was the answer made with girlish 
fervour and girlish faith. 

‘ Cassandras are always unwelcome,’ said Mrs. Smith with a sad 
smile. ‘ But if they have to speak they cannot prophesy smooth 
things.’ 

‘If you would only say why you do not believe in its stability, 
then I should understand you better,’ Muriel returned. 

‘Parents cannot always give their reasons to their children,’ 
she answered. 

‘ Your mother is right to warn you not to be too confident, my 
darling,’ said Edmund, with his temporising tenderness. ‘It may 
all come to nothing, and the marriage with you and Mr. Machell 
may come off all right; or things, you know, dear, may go wrong. 
It is on the cards always; many a slip between the cup and the lip, 
you know. And this is all that your mother says. She just wants 
you to keep that in view, not to let you be too confident. Is it 
not so, dear?’ to his wife. 

. Dear papa, how kind and tender you always are to me!’ said 
Muriel gratefully. 

Her mother’s pale face became paler; and, sad as it always 
was, even sadder. She loved her daughter—let her nightly sorrows 
witness how much! but she would not buy present comfort by 
falsehood ; and to feign belief in what she knew must fail, that 
she might be loved and caressed as her reward, was as impossible 
to her as the contrary was impossible to her husband. 

‘I love you, my child ;—how then can I be anything else to 
you but kind and tender?’ said Edmund. ‘There is no sacrifice 
that I would not make for you—none!’ he added fervently, be- 
lieving in himself at the moment—quite sure that he would do 
anything—everything—to ensure his darling’s peace. 

‘TI am sure you would, papa,’ said Muriel, believing him as sin- 
cerely as he believed in himself. 

‘Happily there is no question of sacrifice anyhow,’ said 
Derwent brightly. Since the explanation with his father he had 
been like another creature, and his mother’s strange fainting fit 
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had reawakened all his old chivalrous devotion for her, his filial 
worship and respect. ‘The sky has not a cloud!’ 

‘My children! it makes me tremble to see you so confident !’ 
said Mrs. Smith earnestly. ‘This world is so full of sorrow and 
disappointment !’ 

‘ And of happiness too, mother,’ he answered lovingly. ‘ Who 
would not be happy with such a mother!’ he added, putting his 
arm round her neck. 

She smoothed his curls for the instant, smiling naturally and 
fondly. 

‘There! that is right! now you look like yourself!’ he said; 
‘the sunlight comes back again ! ’ 

‘Ah, my boy, I am afraid that your flattering tongue was never 
given you for the good of your soul!’ she said playfully. 

‘ And what was not given me for the good of mine, mamma ?’ 
asked Muriel, coming over to them and kneeling by her mother’s 
side. 

‘Yours?’ said her mother, still smiling; ‘well, your eyes I 
think !’ 

Muriel laughed. 

‘They are true eyes, mamma—are they not, papa ?’ 

‘Yes, as true as steel!’ said her father, hitching his chair 
closer to them and making one of the group by patting Muriel’s 
head and taking his wife’s hand. 

Never since his return had they made such a loving, tender, 
united little group as this! It was like a new page in a book, a 
new revelation altogether ; and as they sat there and talked and 
laughed, and made even the mother lay aside her sadness and the 
father his strange and subtle under-current of timidity, both the 
children felt that everything was won, and that the sky was, as 
Derwent had said, absolutely clear and with no thunderbolt to 
come out of it. 

Then suddenly there came a peremptory kind of knock at 
the door; and, opening it without waiting for an answer, Bob 
Rushton put in his head and said in an oddly familiar as well as 
dictatorial manner :— 

‘I say, will you just step out here for a minute, Mr. Smith, and 
teach that Taylor of yours his place, and what J am in this ’ere 
house ? ’ 

Again, as once before, his answer came in a manner unexpected. 
In a moment Derwent was upon him, and for the second time the 
young fellow knocked him down; and it was just the once more 
which the returned convict could not forgive. For Bob, if a lazy 
hound, mainly concerned with the problera of how to live without 
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work, was not the man to take an injury without resenting it—if 
he could. 

So now Derwent Smith had two enmities on hand :—that of 
Bob Rushton, the returned convict who knew his father’s secret ; 
and that of Guy Perceval, the honest country gentleman who had 
his own designs upon Hilda, and was inflexible in his ideas about 
the purity of race. 

Bob, who was crafty in his own way, picked himself up as he 
had picked himself wp once before in the yard. Contenting himself 
with a look to Edmund, and retreating out of arm’s length of 
Derwent, he stood for a moment smiling and bowing with that 
sickening servility which, worse than open insolence, seems as 
if it courts a second assault. Derwent made a step towards him 
and ordered him imperiously to get out of his sight; .and Bob 
obeyed, smiling to the end with an air that plainly told he did not 
mean to be put too much about by such a trifle as this. He had 
already borne more, all things considered ; and one blow extra to a 
man accustomed to kicking, does not count for much. It would 
take more than the sudden passion of the young master to dislodge 
him, having made up his mind as he had done not to be dislodged 
by anyone or anything. 

Had he had a sensitive fibre in his system, his life, such 
as it was, would have been intolerable to him long ago. Nota 
servant in the establishment would speak to him; not one 
would eat with him ; and all had given notice to leave because of 
him. Bob stuck a flower between his lips and his hands in his 
pockets, and loafed about the place as contentedly as if he had been 
the chosen king of the company; eating his portion alone with as 
much appetite as if he had earned it by hard work instead of spend- 
ing his day in scratching with a light hoe at the utmost four square 
yards of clean garden ground. 

When Derwent came across him, and treated him, as he always 
did, with a disdain that was more offensive than blows, Bob used 
to put his cap on one side in a defying kind of manner, stroke his 
chin and snigger, as the servants called his peculiar half-insolent 
half-amused laugh. And once he said to the stable-boy :-— 

‘Young cockerels are bold, Timms; ain’t they now? But my 
belief is, if they knowed who could wring their necks with his 
tongue and his teeth they'd mend their manners sharp. What do 
you say, my lad, hey ?’ 

But through it all he had kept faith loyally with his old mate 
and present master ; and,save by his presence here at all, betrayed 
nothing of the nature of those links which bound him, a convicted 
thief, to Edmund Smith of Owlett. To-day however the burden 
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of his fellow creatures’ abhorrence weighed on him more heavily 
than usual. The cook had curtailed his portion and flouted him 
when he asked for more; Taylor had driven him like a dog from 
the harness room ; even Timms had perked up his head and pecked; 
and now the young master had knocked him down. And all for 
what? What had he done worse than others—or, ‘ weight for age,’ 
so bad as that other ? 

Decidedly Providence is unfair and life more pain than pleasure, 
thought Bob in his own way; but when things go wrong, what so 
good as a comforting drop of drink to put them right? This was 
his theory and he meant to work it out this evening—no master’s 
man but his own. 

Accordingly he slipped away down to the King’s Head, where 
he found by chance George Romer, head coachman at the Manor, 
who, having more liking for good fellowship than heed as to where 
he got it, had never been one to turn a cold shoulder to Bob. On 
the contrary he had been friends with him from the first, liking 
his company and not delicate as to his history. So the two drew 
together over their pipes and beer—with a shilling’s-worth of gin 
to keep it steady and give it fire; and in the course of time 
their talk grew close and confidential as friendly companionship 
warmed Bob’s heart, and the drink, to which he was not used of 
late, loosened his tongue. 


(To be continued.) 


Where’s Baby ? 


t It 


TorrertnG through the flowers, Little knows the rascal 
Tumbling at the box, Mamma sees his tricks ; 

Actually hidden Look at him, the darling, 
In the holly hocks ; Tugging at the bricks! 

Flourishing a shoekin, Are his eyes the bluest, 
Dropping it to smear Or the skies above ? 

All himself with grayel— Now he’s coming—coming! 
Isn't he a dear! Oh, he is a love! 


ul 
Not yet! a pebble, 
First of all, to munch. 
What a dreadful plaything! 
Baby—what a lunch! 
Yes! no!—he sees me, 
Shouts, and shows his toy .. . 
That’s my bonnie blessing! 
That’s my clever boy! 
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Che Origin of the Constellation Figures. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


AttHoueH the strange figures which astronomers still allow to 
straggle over their star maps no longer have any real scientific 
interest, they still possess a certain charm not only for the 
student of astronomy, but for many who care little or nothing 
about astronomy as a science. When I was giving a course of 
twelve lectures in Boston, America, a person of considerable culture 
said to me, ‘I wish you would lecture about the constellations ; I 
care little about the sun and moon and the planets, and not much 
more about comets; but I have always felt great interest in the 
Bears and Lions, the Chained and Chaired Ladies, King Cepheus and 
the Rescuer, Perseus, Orion, Ophiuchus, Hercules, and the rest of 
the mythical and fanciful beings with which the old astronomers 
peopled the heavens. I say with Carlyle, “Why does not some- 
one teach me the constellations, and make me at home in the 
starry heavens, which are always overhead, and which I don’t half 
know to this day.”’ We may notice, too, that the poets by almost 
unanimous consent have recognised the poetical aspect of the con- 
stellations, while they have found little to say about subjects which 
belong especially to astronomy asa science. Milton has indeed 
made an Archangel reason (not unskilfully for Milton’s day) about 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, while Tennyson makes fre- 
quent reference to astronomical theories. ‘There sinks the nebulous 
star we call the Sun, if that hypothesis of theirs be sound,’ said 
Ida; but she said no more, save ‘ let us down and rest,’ as though 
the subject were wearisome toher. Again, in the Palace of Art, the 
soul of the poet having built herself that ‘ great house so royal rich 
and wide,’ thither,— 
. . when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shuddered with silent stars, she clomb, 
And as with optic glasses her keen eyes 
Pierced through the mystic dome, 
Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 
Clusters and beds of worlds and beelike swarms 
Of suns, and starry streams: 
She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
That marvellous round of milky light 
Below Orion, and those double stars 


Whereof the one more bright 
Is circled by the other. 
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But the poet’s soul so wearied of these astronomical researches that 
the beautiful lines I have quoted disappeared (more’s the pity) 
from the second and all later editions. Such exceptions, indeed, 
prove the rule. Poets have been chary in referring to astronomical 
researches and results, full though these have been of unspeakable 
poetry; while, from the days of Homer to those of Tennyson, the 
constellations which garland the heavens have always been 
favourite subjects of poetic imagery. 

It is not my present purpose, however, to discuss the poetic 
aspect of the constellations. I propose to inquire how these 
singular figures first found their way to the heavens, and, so far 
as facts are available for the purpose, to determine the history 
and antiquity of some of the more celebrated constellations. 

Long before astronomy had any existence as a science, men 
watched the stars with wonder and reverence. Those orbs, seem- 
ingly countless—which bespangle the dark robe of night—have a 
charm and beauty of their own apart from the significance with 
which the science of astronomy has invested them. The least 
fanciful mind is led. to recognise on the celestial concave the 
emblems of terrestrial objects, pictured with more or less distinct- 
ness among the mysterious star-groupings. We can imagine that 
long before the importance of the study of the stars was recognised 
men had begun to associate with certain star-groups the names of 
familiar objects animate or inanimate. The flocks and herds 
which the earliest observers of the heavens tended would suggest 
names for certain sets of stars, and thus the Bull, the Ram, the 
Kids, would appear in the heavens. Other groups would remind 
those early observers of the animals from whom they had to guard 
their flocks, or of those animals to whose vigilance they trusted for 
protection ; and thus the Bear, and the Lion, and the Dogs would 
find their place among the stars. The figures of men and horses, 
of birds’ and fishes, would naturally enough be recognised, nor 
would either the implements of husbandry or the weapons by 
which the huntsman secured his prey remain unrepresented among 
the star-groupings. And lastly, the altar on which the firstfruits 
of harvest and vintage were presented or the flesh of lambs and 
goats consumed, would be figured among the innumerable com- 
binations which a fanciful eye can recognise among the orbs of 
heaven. 

In thus suggesting that the first observers of the heavens were 
shepherds, huntsmen, and husbandmen, I am not advancing a 
theory on the difficult questions connected with the origin of exact 
astronomy. ‘The first observations of the heavens were of necessity 


made by men who depended for their subsistence on a familiarity 
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with the progress and vicissitudes of the seasons, and doubtless 
preceded by many ages the study of astronomy as a science. And 
yet the observations made by those early shepherds and hunters, 
unscientific though they must have been in themselves, are full of 
interest to the student of modern exact astronomy. The assertion 
may seem strange at first sight, but is nevertheless strictly true, 
that if we could but learn with certainty the names assigned to 
certain star-groups before astronomy had any real existence, we 
could deduce lessons of extreme importance from the rough obser- 
vations which suggested those old names. In these days, when 
observations of such marvellous exactness are daily and nightly 
made, when instruments capable of revealing the actual constitu- 
tion of the stars are employed, and thousands of observers are at 
work, it may seem strange to attach any interest to the ques- 
tion whether half-savage races recognised in such and such a star- 
group the likeness of a bear, or in another group the semblance of 
a ship. But though we could learn more, of course, from exacter 
observations, yet even such rough and imperfect records would 
have their value. If we could be certain that in long-past ages a 
star-group really resembled some known object, we should have in 
- the present resemblance of that group to the same object evidence 
of the general constancy of stellar lustre, or if no resemblance 
could be recognised we should have reason to doubt whether other 
suns (and therefore our own sun) may not be liable to great 
changes. 

The subject of the constellation-figures as first known is in- 
teresting in other ways. For instance, it is full of interest to 
the antiquary (and most of us are to some degree antiquaries) as 
relating to the most ancient of all human sciences, The same 
mental quality which causes us to look with interest on the build- 
ings raised in long-past ages, or on the implements and weapons 
of antiquity, renders the thought impressive that the stars which 
we see were gazed on perhaps not less wonderingly in the very 
infancy of the human race. It is, again, a subject full of interest 
to the chronologist to inquire in what era of the world’s history 
exact astronomy began, when the moon was assigned her twenty- 
eight zodiacal mansions, the sun his twelve zodiacalsigns. It is well 
known, indeed, that Newton himself did not disdain to study the 
questions thus suggested; and the speculations of the ingenious 
Dupuis found favour with the great mathematician Laplace. 

Unfortunately, the evidence is not sufficiently exact to be very 
trustworthy. In considering, for instance, the chronological in- 
quiries of Newton, one cannot but feel that the reliance placed by 
him on the statements made by different writers, is not justified 
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by the nature of these statements, which are for the most part 
vague in the extreme. We owe many of them to poets who, know- 
ing little of astronomy, mixed up the phenomena of their own 
time with those which they found recorded in the writings of 
astronomers. Some of the statements left by ancient writers are 
indeed ludicrously incongruous ; insomuch that Grotius not unjustly 
said of the account of the constellations given by the poet Aratus, 
that it could be assigned to no fixed epoch and to no fixed place. 
However, this could not be the place to discuss details such as.are 
involved in exact inquiries. I have indicated some of these in an 
appendix to my treatise on ‘ Saturn,’ and others in the preface to 
my ‘Gnomonic Star Atlas ;’ but for the most part they do not 
admit very readily of familiar description. Let us turn to less 
technical considerations, which fortunately are in this case fully as 
much to the point as exact inquiries, seeing that there is no real 
foundation for such inquiries in any of the available evidence. 

The first obvious feature of the old constellations is one which 
somehow has not received the attention it deserves. It is as in- 
structive as any of those which have been made the subject of pro- 
found research. 

There is a great space in the heavens over which none of the 
old constellations extend—except the River Eridanus as now pic- 
tured, but we do not know where this winding stream of stars was 
supposed by the old observers to come to anend. This great space 
surrounds the southern pole of the heavens, and this shows that 
the first observers of the stars were not acquainted with the con- 
stellations which can be seen only from places far south of Chaldza, 
Persia, Egypt, India, China, and indeed of all the regions to which 
the invention of astronomy has been assigned. Whatever the 
first astronomers were, however profound their knowledge of astro- 
nomy may have been (as some imagine), they had certainly not 
travelled far enough towards the south to know the constellations 
around the southern pole. If they had been as well acquainted 
with geography as some assert, if even any astronomer had travelled 
as far south as the equator, we should certainly have had pictured 
in the old star-charts some constellations in that region of the 
heavens wherein modern astronomers have placed the Octant, the 
Bird of Paradise, the Sword-fish, the Flying-fish, the Toucan, the 
Net, and other uncelestial objects. 

In passing I may note that this fact disposes most completely 
of a theory lately advanced that the constellations were invented 
in the southern hemisphere, and that thus is to be explained the 
ancient tradition that the sun and stars have changed their courses. 
For though all the northern constellations would have been more 
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or less visible from parts of the southern hemisphere near the 
equator, it is absurd to suppose that a southern observer would 
leave untenanted a full fourth of the heavens round the southern 
or visible pole, while carefully filling up the space around the 
northern or unseen pole with incomplete constellations whose 
northern unknown portions would include that pole. Supposing 
it for a moment to be true, as a modern advocate of the southern 
theory remarks, that ‘ one of a race migrating from one side to the 
other of the equator would take his position from the sun, and 
fancy he was facing the same way when he looked at it at noon, 
and so would think the motion of the stars to have altered instead 
of his having turned round,’ the theory that astronomy was brought 
us from south of the equator cannot possibly be admitted in presence 
of that enormous vacant region around the southern pole. I think, 
however, that, apart from this, a race so profoundly ignorant as to 
suppose any such thing, to imagine they were looking north when 
in reality they were looking south, can hardly be regarded as the 
first founders of the science of astronomy. 
The great gap I have spoken of has long been recognised. But 
_ one remarkable feature in its position has not, to the best of my 
remembrance, been considered. The vacant space is eccentric with 
regard to the southern pole of the heavens. The old constellations, 
the Altar, and the Centaur, and the ship Argo, extend within twenty 
degrees of the pole, while the Southern Fish and the great sea- 
monster Cetus, which are the southernmost constellations on the 
other side, do not reach within some sixty degrees of the pole. 
Of course, in saying that this peculiarity has not been considered, 
I am not suggesting that it has not been noticed, or that its cause 
is in any way doubtful or unknown. We know that the earth, 
besides whirling once a day on its axis, and rushing on its mighty 
orbit around the sun (spanning some 184,000,000 of miles), reels 
like a gigantic top, with a motion so slow that 25,868 years are 
required for a single circuit of the swaying axis around an imaginary 
line upright to the plane in which the earth travels. And we 
know that in consequence of this reeling motion the points of the 
heavens opposite the earth’s poles necessarily change. So that the 
southern pole, now eccentrically placed amid the region where there 
were no constellations in old times, was once differently situated. 
But the circumstance which seems to have been overlooked is this, 
that by calculating backwards to the time when the southern pole 
was in the centre of that vacant region, we have a much better 
chance of finding the date (let us rather say the century) when 
the older constellations were formed than by any other process. 
We may be sure not to be led very far astray, for we are not guided 
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by one constellation but by several, whereas all the other indica- 
tions which have been followed depend on the supposed ancient 
position of single constellations. And then most of the other 
indications are such as might very well have belonged to periods 
following long after the invention of the constellations themselves. 
An astronomer might have ascertained, for instance, that the sun 
in spring was in some particular part of the Ram or of the Fishes, 
and later a poet like Aratus might describe that relation (errone- 
ously for his own epoch) as characteristic of one or other constella- 
tion; but who is to assure us that the astronomer who noted the 
relation correctly may not have made his observation many hundreds 
of years after those constellations were invented? Whereas, there 
was one period, and only one period, when the most southernmost 
of the old constellations could have marked the limits of the region 
of sky visible from some northern region. Thus, too, may we form 
some idea of the latitude in which the first observers lived. For 
in high latitudes the southernmost of the old constellations would 
not have been visible at all, and in latitudes much lower than a 
certain latitude presently to be noted these constellations would 
have ridden high above the southern horizon, other star-groups 
showing below them which were not included among the old con- 
stellations. 

I have before me, as I write, a picture of the southern heavens, 
drawn by myself, in which this vacant space—eccentric in position 
but circular in shape—is shown. The centre lies close by the 
Lesser Magellanic cloud- between the stars Kappa Toucani and 
Eta Hydri of our modern maps, but much nearer to the last named. 
Near this spot, then, we may be sure, lay the southern pole of the 
star-sphere when the old constellations, or at least the southern 
ones, were invented; and if there had been astronomers in the 
southern hemisphere, Eta Hydri would certainly have been their 
pole-star. 

Now it is a matter of no difficulty whatever to determine the 
epoch when the southern pole of the heavens was thus placed.' 
Between 2,100 and 2,200 years before the Christian era the south- 
ern constellations had the position described, the invisible southern 
pole lying at the centre of the vacant space of the star-sphere—or 
rather of the space free from constellations. It is noteworthy that, 
for other reasons, this period, or rather a definite epoch within it, 
is indicated as that to which must be referred the beginning of 


1 It is, by the way, somewhat amusing to find Baron Humboldt referring a ques- 
tion of this sort to the great mathematician Gauss, and describing the problem as 
though it involved the most profound calcylations. Ten minutes should suffice to 
deal with any problem of the kind, 
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exact astronomy. Amongst others must be mentioned this—that 
in the year 2170 B.c., quam prowimeé, the Pleiades rose to their 
highest above the horizon at noon (or technically made their noon 
culmination) at the spring equinox. We can readily understand 
that, to minds possessed with full faith in the influence of the stars 
on the earth, this fact would have great significance. The changes 
which are brought about at that season of the year, in reality, of 
course, because of the gradual increase in the effect of the sun’s 
rays as he rises higher and higher above the celestial equator, 
would be attributed, in part at least, to the remarkable star-cluster 
coming then close by the sun on the heavens, though unseen. 
Thus we can readily understand the reference in Job to the ‘ sweet 
influences of the Pleiades.’ Again at that same time, 2170 B.c., 
when the sun and the Pleiades opened the year (with commencing 
spring) together, the star Alpha of the Dragon, which was the 
pole-star of the period, had that precise position with respect to 
the true pole of the heavens which is indicated by the slope of 
the long passage extending downwards aslant from the northern 
face of the Great Pyramid ; that is to say, when due north below 
the pole (or at what is technically called its sub-polar meridianal 
_ passage), the pole-star of the period shone directly down that long 
passage, and I doubt not could be seen not only when it came to 
that position during the night, but also when it came there 
during the daytime. 

But some other singular relations are to be noted in connection 
with the particular epoch I have indicated.. 

It is tolerably clear that in imagining figures of certain objects 
in the heavens, the early observers would not be apt to picture 
these objects in unusual positions. A group of stars may form a 
figure so closely resembling that of a familiar object that even a 
wrong position would not prevent the resemblance from being 
noticed, as for instance the ‘ Chair,’ the ‘ Plough,’ and so forth. But 
such cases are not numerous ; indeed, to say the truth, one must 
‘make believe a good deal’ to see resemblance between the star- 
groups and most of the constellation-figures, even under the most 
favourable conditions. When there is no very close resemblance, 
as is the case with all the large constellations, position must have 
counted for something in determining the association between a 
star-group and a known object. 

Now, the constellations north of the equator assume so many 
and such various positions that this special consideration does not 
apply very forcibly to them. But those south of the equator are 
only seen above the southern horizon, and change little in position 
during their progress from east to west of the south point, The 
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lower down they are, the less they change in position. And the very 
lowest—such as those were, for instance, which I have been con- 
sidering in determining the position of the southern pole—are only 
fully visible when due south. They must, then, in all probability, 
have stood upright or in their natural position when so placed, for 
if they were not rightly placed then, they only were so when 
below the horizon and consequently invisible. 

Let us, then, inquire what was the position of the southernmost 
constellations when fully seen above the southern horizon at 
midnight. 

The Centaur stood then as he does now, upright, only—whereas 
now in Egypt, Chaldza, India, Persia, and China, only the upper 
portions of his figure rise above the horizon, he then stood, the 
noblest save Orion of all the constellations, with his feet (marked 
by the bright Alpha and Beta still belonging to the constellation, 
and by the stars of the Southern Cross which have been taken from 
it) upon the horizon itself. In latitude twenty degrees or so north 
he may still be seen thus placed when due south. 

The Centaur was represented in old times as placing an offer- 
ing upon the altar, which was pictured, says Manilius, as bearing a 
fire of incense, represented by stars. This to a student of our 
modern charts seems altogether perplexing. The Centaur carries 
the wolf on the end of his spear; but instead of placing the wolf 
(not a very acceptable meat-offering, one would suppose) upon the 
altar, he is directing this animal towards the base of the altar, 
whose top is downwards, the flames represented there tending 
naturally downwards also. It is quite certain the ancient ob- 
servers did not imagine anything of this sort. As I have said, 
Aratus tells us that the celestial Centaur was placing an offering 
upon the altar, which was therefore upright ; and Manilius describes 


the altar as 
Ferens thuris, stellis imitantibus, ignem, 


so that the fire was where it should be, on the top of an upright 
altar, where also on the sky itself were stars looking like the smoke 
from incense fires. Now that was precisely the appearance pre- 
sented by the stars forming the constellation at the time I have 
indicated, some 2170 years B.c. Setting the altar upright above 
the southern horizon (that is, inverting the absurd picture at pre- 
sent given of it), we see it just where it should be placed to receive 
the Centaur’s offering, and a most remarkable portion of the 
Milky Way is then seen to be directly above the altar in such a 
way as to form a very good imitation of smoke ascending from it. 
This part of the Milky Way is described by Sir J. Herschel, who 
studied it carefully during his stay at the Cape of Good Hope, 
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as forming a complicated system of interlaced streaks and masses 
which covers the tail of Scorpio (extending from the altar which 
lies immediately south of the Scorpion’s Tail). The Milky Way 
divides, in fact, just above the altar as the constellation was seen 
4,000 years ago above the southern horizon, one branch being that 
just described, the other (like another stream of smoke) ‘passing,’ 
says Herschel, ‘ over the stars Iota of the Altar, Theta and Iota of 
the Scorpion, &c., to Gamma of the Archer, where it suddenly 
collects into a vivid oval mass, so very rich in stars that a very 
moderate calculation makes their number exceed 100,000.’ Nothing 
could accord better with the descriptions of Aratus and Manilius. 
, But there is another constellation which shows in a more 
marked way than either the Centaur or the Altar that the date 
when the constellations were invented must have been near that 
which I have named. Both Ara and Centaurus look now, in suit- 
able latitudes (about twenty degrees north), as they looked in 
higher latitudes (about forty degrees north) 4,000 years ago. For 
the reeling motion of our earth has changed the place of the celes- 
tial pole in such a way as only to depress these constellations south- 
wards without much changing their position; they are nearly 
‘upright when due south now as they were 4,000 years ago, only 
lower down. But the great ship Argo has suffered a much more 
serious displacement. One cannot now see this ship like a ship at 
any time or from any place on the earth’s surface. If we travel 
south till the whole constellation comes into visibility above the 
southern horizon at the proper season (January and February for 
the midnight hours) the keel of the ship is aslant, the stern being 
high above the waist (the fore part is wanting). If we travel still 
further south, we can indeed reach places where the course of the 
ship is so widened, and the changes of position so increased, that 
she appears along part of her journey on an even keel, but then 
she is high above the horizon. Now, 4,000 years ago she stood on 
the horizon itself at her southern culmination, with level keel and 
upright mast. 

In passing I may note that there are those who imagine that 
this great ship represented the Ark, its fore part formerly being the 
portion of the Centaur now forming the horse, so that the Centaur 
was represented as a man (not as a man-horse) offering a gift on 
the Altar. Thus in this group of constellations men recognised 
the Ark, and Noah going up from the Ark towards the altar 
‘which he builded unto the Lord ; and took of every clean beast, 
and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar. 
One heretic has even imagined that the constellation-figures of the 
Ship, the Man with an offering, and the Altar, painted or sculptured 
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in some ancient astrological temple, came at a later time to be 
understood as picturing a certain series of events, interpreted and 
expanded by a poetical writer into a complete narrative. Without 
venturing to advocate here so heterodox a notion, I may remark as 
an odd coincidence that probably such a picture or sculpture would 
have shown the smoke ascending from the Altar which I have 
already described, and in this smoke there would be shown the 
bow of Sagittarius. This, interpreted and expanded in the way 
I have mentioned, might have accounted for the ‘ bow set in 
the clouds, for a token of a covenant.’ It is noteworthy that all 
the remaining constellations forming the southern limit of the 
old star-domes or charts, were watery ones—the Southern Fish, 
over which Aquarius is pouring a quite unnecessary stream of 
water, the Great Sea Monster towards which in turn flow the 
streams of the River Eridanus. The equator, too, was then occupied 
along a great part of its length by the great sea serpent Hydra, which 
reared its head above the equator, very probably indicated then by 
a water horizon, for nearly all the signs below it were then watery. 
At any rate, as the length of Hydra then lay horizontally above 
the Ship, whose masts reached it, we may well believe that this part 
of the picture of the heavens showed a sea horizon and a ship, the 
great sea serpent lying along the horizon. On the back of Hydra is 
the Raven, which again may be supposed by those who accept the 
theory mentioned above to have suggested the raven which went 
forth to and fro from the ark. He is close enough to the rigging of 
Argo to make an easy journey of it. The dove, however, must not 
be confounded with the modern constellation Columba, though this 
is placed (suitably enough) near the Ark. We must suppose the 
idea of the dove was suggested by a bird pictured in the rigging 
of the celestial ship. The sequence in which the constellations 
came above the horizon as the year went round corresponded very 
satisfactorily with the theory, fanciful though this may be. First 
Aquarius pouring streams of water, the three fishes (Pisces and 
Piscis australis), and the great sea monster Cetus, showing how the 
waters prevailed over the highest hills, then the Ark sailing on the 
waters, a little later the Raven (Corvus), the man descending from 
the Ark and offering a gift on the Altar; and last, the Bow set 
amid the clouds. 

The theory just"described may have little in its favour. But 
wilder theories of the story of the deluge have been adopted and 
advocated with considerable confidence. One of the wildest, I 
fear, is,the Astronomer-Royal’s, that the deluge’was simply a great 
rising of the Nile. Sir G. Airy is so confident respecting this 
that he says, ‘I cannot entertain the smallest doubt that the 
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flood of Noah was a flood of the Nile,’ precisely as he might say, 
‘I cannot entertain the smallest doubt that the earth moves 
round the sun.’ On one point we can entertain very little doubt 
indeed. If it ever rained before the flood, which seems probable, 
and if the sun ever shone on falling rain, which again seems 
likely, nothing short of a miracle could have prevented the rainbow 
from making its appearance before the flood. The wildest theory 
that can be invented to explain the story of the deluge cannot be 
wilder than the supposition that the rays of sunlight shining on 
falling raindrops could have ever failed to show the prismatic 
colours. The theory I have suggested above, without going so 
far as to advocate it, is free at any rate from objection on this 
particular score, which cannot be said of the ordinary theory. I 
am not yet able, however, to say that ‘I cannot entertain the smallest 
doubt ’ about that theory. 

We may feel tolerably sure that the period when the old 
southern constellations were formed must have been between 2,400 
and 2,000 years before the present era. This period, by the way, 
includes the date usually assigned to the deluge, which, however, 
must really occupy our attention no further. In fact, let us leave 

-the watery constellations below the equator of those remote times 
and seek at once the highest heavens above them. 

Here, at the northern pole of those days, we find the great 
Dragon, which in any astrological temple of the time must have 
formed the highest or crowning constellation, surrounding the 
very key-stone of the dome. He has fallen away from that proud 
position since. In fact, even 4,000 years ago he only held to 
the pole, so to speak, by his tail, and we have to travel further 
back 2,000 years or so to find the pole situate in a portion of the 
length of the Dragon which can be regarded as central. One 
might almost, if fancifully disposed, recognise the gradual dis- 
placement of the Dragon from his old place of honour, in certain 
traditions of the downfall of the great Dragon whose ‘tail drew 
the third part of the stars of heaven.’ 

The central position of the Dragon—for even when the pole- 
star had drawn near to the Dragon’s tail the constellation was still 
central—will remind the classical reader of Homer’s description of 
the Shield of Hercules— 

The scaly horror of a dragon, coil’d 
Full in the central field, unspeakable, 


With eyes oblique retorted, that ascant 
Shot gleaming fire. (Eiton’s translation.) 


I say Homer’s description, for I cannot understand how any one who 
compares together the description of the Shield of Achilles in the 
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Iliad and that of the Shield of Hercules in the fragmentary form in 
which we have it, can doubt for a moment that both descriptions 
came from the same hand. (The theory that Hesiod composed the 
latter poem can scarcely be entertained by any scholar.) As I 
long since pointed out in my essay, ‘A New Theory of Achilles’ 
Shield’ (‘ Light Science,’ first series), no poet so inferior as actually 
to borrow Homer’s words in part of the description of the Shield 
of Hercules could have written the other parts not found in the 
Shield of Achilles. ‘I cannot for my own part entertain the 
smallest doubt "—that is to say, I think it altogether probable—that 
Homer composed the lines supposed to describe the Shield of 
Hercules long before he introduced the description, pruned and 
strengthened, into that particular part of the Iliad where it served 
his purpose best. And I have as little doubt that the original de- 
scription of which we only get fragments in either poem related 
to something far more important than a shield. The constellations 
are not suitable adornments for the shield of a fighting man, even 
though he was under the special care of a celestial mother, and had 
armour made for him by a celestial smith. Yet we learn that 
Achilles’ shield displayed— 

The starry lights that heav'n’s high convex crown’d, 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the northern beam, 

And great Orion’s more refulgent beam, 

To which, around the cycle of the sky, 


The Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 
Still shines exalted on th’ ethereal plain, 


and so forth. The Shield of Hercules displayed at its centre the 
polar constellation the Dragon. We read also that— 
There was the knight of fair-hair’d Danae born, 
Perseus. 
Orion is not specially mentioned, but Orion, Lepus, and the Dogs 
seem referred to :— 
Men of chase 
Were taking the fleet hares ; two keen-toothed dogs 
Bounded beside. 
Homer would find no difficulty in pluralising the mighty Hunter 
and the hare into huntsmen and hares when utilising a description 
originally referring to the constellation. I conceive that the original 
description related to one of those zodiac temples whose remains are 
still found in Egypt, though the Egyptian temples of this kind were 
probably only copies of more ancient Chaldean temples. We know 
from Assyrian sculptures that representations of the constellations 
(and especially the zodiacal constellations) were common among the 
Babylonians ; and, as I point out in the essay above referred to, ‘ it 
seems probable that in a country where Sabzanisn or star-worship 
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was the prevailing form of religion, yet more imposing proportions 
would be given to zodiac temples than in Egypt.’ My theory, 
then, respecting the two famous ‘Shields’ is that Homer in his 
eastern travels visited imposing temples devoted to astronomical 
observation and star-worship, and that nearly every line in both 
descriptions is borrowed from a poem in which he described a 
temple of this sort, its domed zodiac, and those illustrations of 
the labours of different seasons and of military or judicial procedures 
which the astrological proclivities of star-worshippers led them to 
associate with the different constellations. For the arguments 
on which this theory is based I have not here space. They are 
dealt with in the essay from which I have quoted. One point 
only I need touch upon here, besides those I have mentioned 
already. It may be objected that the description of a zodiac 
temple has nothing to connect it with the subject of the Iliad. 
This is certainly true; but no one who is familiar with Homer’s 
manner can doubt that he would work in, if he saw the opportunity, a 
poem on some subject outside that of the Iliad, so modifying the 
language that the description would correspond with the subject in 
hand. There are many passages, though none of such length, in both 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, which seem thus to have been brought 
into the poem ; and other passages not exactly of this kind yet 
show that Homer was not insensible to the advantage of occasionally 
using memory instead of invention. 

Any one who considers attentively the aspect of the constella- 
tion Draco in the heavens will perceive that’ the drawing of the 
head in the maps is not correct; the head is no longer pictured as 
it must have been conceived by those who first formed the constel- 
lation. The two bright stars Beta and Gamma are now placed 
on a head in profile. Formerly they marked the two eyes. I 
would not lay stress on the description of the Dragon in the 
Shield of Hercules, ‘ with eyes oblique retorted, that ascant shot 
gleaming fire ;’ for the reader may not be prepared to accept my 
opinion that that description related to the constellation Draco. 
But the description of the constellation itself by Aratus suffices to 
show that the two bright stars I have named marked the eyes of 
the imagined monster—in fact, Aratus’s account singularly re- 
sembles that given in the Shield of Hercules. ‘ Swol’nis his neck,’ 
says Aratus of the Dragon— 


. . . Eyes chary’d with sparkling fire 
His crested head illume. As if in ire 
To Helice he turns his foaming jaw, 
And darts his tongue, barb’d with a blazing star. 


And the dragon’s head with sparkling eyes can be recognised to 
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this day, so soon as this change is made in its configuration, 
whereas no one can recognise the remotest resemblance to a 
dragon’s head in profile. The star barbing the Dragon’s tongue 
would be Xi of the Dragon according to Aratus’s account, for so 
only would the eyes be turned towards Helice the Bear. But when 
Aratus wrote, the practice of separating the constellations from 
each other had been adopted; in fact, he derived his knowledge of 
them chiefly from Eudoxus the astronomer and mathematician, 
who certainly would not have allowed the constellations to be 
intermixed. In the beginning, there are reasons for believing it 
was different ; and if a group of stars resembled any known object 
it would be called after that object, even though some of the stars 
necessary to make up the figure belonged already to some other 
figure. This being remembered, we can have no difficulty in 
retorting the Dragon’s head more naturally—not to the star Xi of 
the Dragon, but to the star Iota of Hercules. The four stars are 


situated thus, * * the larger ones representing the eyes, and so 


far as the head is concerned it is a matter of indifference whether 
the lower or the upper small star be taken to represent the tongue. 
But, as any one will see who looks at these stars when the Dragon 
is best placed for (ordinary non-telescopic) observation, the atti- 
tude of the animal is far more natural when the star Iota of 
Hercules marks the tongue, for then the creature is situated like 
a winged serpent hovering above the horizon and looking down- 
wards, whereas when the star Xi marks the tongue, the hovering 
Dragon is looking upwards and is in an unnaturally constrained 
position. (I would not, indeed, claim to understand perfectly all 
the ways of dragons ; still it may be assumed that a dragon hover- 
ing above the horizon would rather look downwards in a natural 
position than upwards in an awkward one.) 

The star Jota of Hercules marks the heel of this giant, called 
the Kneeler (Engonasin) from time immemorial. He must have 
been an important figure on the old zodiac temples, and not im- 
probably his presence there as one of the largest and highest of 
the human figures may have caused a zodiac dome to be named 
after Hercules. The Dome of Hercules would come near enough 
to the title, ‘The Shield of Hercules,’ borne by the fragmentary 
poem dealt with above. The foot of the kneeling man was repre- 
sented on the head of the dragon, the dragon having hold of the 
heel. And here, again, some imagine that a sculptured represent- 
ation of these imagined figures in the heavens may have been 
interpreted and expanded into the narrative of a contest between 
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the man and the old serpent the dragon, Ophiuchus the serpent- 
bearer being supposed to typify the eventual defeat of the dragon. 
This fancy might be followed out like that relating to the deluge ; 
but the reader has possibly no desire for further inquiries in that 
particular direction. 

Some interest attaches to the constellation Ophiuchus, to my 
mind, in the evidence it affords respecting the way in which the 
constellations were at first intermixed. I have mentioned one 
instance in which, as I think, the later astronomers separated two 
constellations which had once been conjoined. Many others can 
be recognised when we compare the actual star-groups with the 
constellation-figures as at present depicted. No one can recognise 
the poop of a ship in the group of stars now assigned to the stern 
of Argo; but if we include the stars of the Greater Dog, and others 
close by, a well-shaped poop can be clearly seen. The head of 
the Lion of our maps is as the head of a dog, so far as stars are 
concerned ; but if stars from the Crab on one side and from Virgo 
on the other be included in the figure, and especially Berenice’s 
Hair to form the tuft of the lion’s tail, a very fine lion with waving 
mane can be discerned, with a slight effort of the imagination. 
So with Bootes the herdsman. He was of old ‘a fine figure of a 
man, waving aloft his arms, and, as his name implies, shouting 
lustily at the retreating bear. Now, and from some time certainly 
preceding that of Eudoxus, one arm has been lopped off to fashion 
the northern crown, and the herdsman holds his club as close to 
his side as a soldier holds his shouldered musket. The constella- 
tion of the Great Bear, once I conceive the only bear (though 
the lesser bear is a very old constellation), has suffered wofully. 
Originally it must have been a much larger bear, the stars now 
forming the tail marking part of the outline of the back; but 
first some folks who were unacquainted with the nature of bears 
turned the three stars (the horses of the plough) into a long tail, 
abstracting from the animal all the corresponding portion of his 
body, and then modern astronomers finding a great vacant space 
where formerly the bear’s large frame extended, incontinently 
formed the stars of this space into a new constellation, the Hunting 
Dogs. No one can recognise a bear in the constellation as at 
present shaped; but any one who looks attentively at the part of 
the skies occupied by the constellation will recognise (always 
‘making believe a good deal’) a monstrous bear, with the proper 
small head of creatures of the bear family, and with exceedingly 
well-developed plantigrade feet. Of course this figure cannot at 
all times be recognised with equal facility; but before midnight 
during the last four or five months in the year, the bear occupies 
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positions favouring his recognition, being either upright on his 
feet, or as if descending a slope, or squatting on his great haunches. 
As a long-tailed animal the creature is more like one of those 
wooden toy monkeys which used to be made for children (and 
may be now), in which the sliding motion of a ringed rod carried 
the monkey over the top of a stick. The Little Bear has I think 
been borrowed from the dragon, which was certainly a winged 
monster originally. 

Now, the astronomers who separated from each other (and in 
so doing spoiled) the old constellation-figures, seem to have de- 
spaired of freeing Ophiuchus from his entanglements. The Serpent 
is twined around his body, the Scorpion is clawing at one leg. 
The constellation-makers have per fas et nefas separated Scorpio 
from the Serpent Holder, spoiling both figures. But the Serpent 
has been too much for them, insomuch that they have been 
reduced to the abject necessity of leaving one part of the Serpent 
on one side of the region they allow to Ophiuchus, and the other 
part of the Serpent on the other. 

A group of constellations whose origin and meaning are little 
understood remains to be mentioned. Close by the Dragon is 
King Cepheus; beside him his wife Cassiopeia (the Seated Lady), 
near whom is Andromeda the Chained Lady. The Sea Monster 
Cetus is not far away, though not near enough to threaten her 
safety, the Ram and Triangle being between the monster’s head 
and her feet, the Fishes intervening between the body of the 
monster and her fair form. Close at hand is Perseus, the Rescuer, 
with a sword (looking very much like a reaping-hook in all the 
old pictures) in his right hand, and bearing in his left the head of 
Medusa. The general way of accounting for the figures thus 
associated has been by supposing that, having a certain tradition 
about Cepheus and his family, men imagined in the heavens the 
pictorial representation of the events of the tradition. I have 
long believed that the actual order in this and other cases was 
the reverse of this—that men imagined certain figures in the 
heavens, pictured these figures in their astronomical temples or 
observatories, and made stories afterwards to fit the pictures, 
probably many generations afterwards. Be this as it may, we 
can at present give no satisfactory account of the group of con- 
stellations. 

Wilford describes, in his ‘ Asiatic Researches, a conversation 
with a pundit or astronomer respecting the names of the Indian 
constellations. ‘ Asking him,’ he says, ‘to show mein the heavens 
the constellation Antarmada, he immediately pointed to Andro- 
meda, though I had not given him any information about it 
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beforehand. He afterwards brought me a very rare and curious 
work in Sanscrit, which contained a chapter devoted to Upana- 
chatras, or extra-zodiacal constellations, with drawings of Capuja 
(Cepheus) and of Casyapi (Cassiopeia) seated and holding a lotus- 
flower in her hand, of Antarmada charmed with the Fish beside 
her, and last of Paraseia (Perseus), who, according to the explana- 
tion of the book, held the head of a monster which he had slain 
in combat; blood was dropping from it, and for hair it had 
snakes.’ Some have inferred from the circumstance that the 
Indian charts thus showed the Cassiopeian set of constellations, 
that the origin of these figures is to be sought in India. But 
probably both the Indian and the Greek constellation-figures were 
derived from a much older source. 

The zodiacal twelve are in some respects the most important 
and interesting of all the ancient constellations. If we could 
determine the origin of these figures, their exact configuration as 
at first devised, and the precise influences assigned to them in the 
old astrological systems, we should have obtained important evi- 
dence as to the origin of astronomy itself. Not, indeed, that the 
twelve signs of the zodiac were formed at the beginning or even in 
‘the early infancy ofastronomy. It seems abundantly clear that the 
division of the zodiac (which includes the moon’s track as well as 
the sun’s) had reference originally to the moon’s motions. She 
circuits the star-sphere in about twenty-seven and a third days, 
while the lunation or interval from new moon to new moon is, as 
we all know, about twenty-nine and a half days in length. It 
would appear that the earliest astronomers, who were of course 
astrologers also, of all nations—the Indian, Egyptian, Chinese, 
Persian, and Chaldean astronomers—adopted twenty-eight days 
(probably as a rough mean between the two periods just named) 
as their chief lunar period, and divided the moon’s track round the 
ecliptic into twenty-eight portions or mansions. How they managed 
about the fractions of days outstanding—whether the common 
lunation was considered or the moon’s motion round the star- 
sphere—is not known. The very,circumstance, however, that they 
were for a long time content with their twenty-eight lenar man- 
sions shows that they did not seek great precision at first. Doubt- 
less they employed some rough system of ‘ leap-months’ by which, 
as occasion required, the progress of the month was reconciled 
with the progress of the moon, just as by our leap-years the pro- 
gress of the year is reconciled with the progress of the sun or 
seasons. 

The use of the twenty-eight-day period naturally suggested 
the division of time into weeks of seven days each. The ordi- 
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nary lunar month is divided in a very obvious manner into 
four equal parts by the lunar aspects. Everyone can recognise 
roughly the time of full moon and the times of half-moon before 
and after full, while the time of new moon is recognised from 
these two last epochs. Thus the four quarters of the month, or 
roughly the four weeks of the month, would be the first time 
measure thought of, after the day, which is the necessary found- 
ation of all time measures. The nearest approach which can be 
made to a quarter-month in days is the week of seven days; and 
although some little awkwardness arose from the fact that four 
weeks differ appreciably from a lunar month, this would not long 
prevent the adoption of the week as a measure of time. In fact, 
just as our years begin on different days of the week without 
causing any inconvenience, so the ancient months might be made 
to begin with different week-days. All that would be necessary to 
make the week measure fairly well the quarters of the month, 
would be to start each month on the proper or nearest week-day. 
To inform people about this some ceremony could be appointed for 
the day of the new moon, and some signal employed to indicate 
the time when this ceremony was to take place. This—the natural 
and obvious course—we find, was the means actually adopted, the 
festival of the new moon and the blowing of trumpets in the new 
moon being an essential part of the arrangements adopted by 
nations who adopted the week as a chief measure of time. The 
seven days were not affected by the new moons so far as the nomen- 
clature of these days, or special duties connected with any one of 
them, might be concerned. Originally the idea may have been to 
have festivals and sacrifices at the time of new moon, first quarter, 
full moon, and third quarter; but this arrangement would 
naturally (and did, as we know, actually) give way before long to 
a new moon festival regulating the month, and seven daily festi- 
vals, each class of festival having its appropriate sacrifices and 
duties. 

This, I say, was the natural cause. Its adoption may have 
been aided by the recognition of the fact that the seven 
planets of the old system of astronomy might conveniently be 
taken to rule the days and the hours in the way described in my 
essay on Astrology. That that nomenclature and that system 
of association between the planets and the hours, days, and weeks 
of time measurement was eventually adopted, is certain; but 
whether the convenience and apparent mystical fitness of this 
arrangement led at all to the use of weekly festivals in conjunc- 
tion with monthly ones, or whether those weekly festivals were 
first adopted in the way described above, or whether (which seems 
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altogether more likely) both sets of considerations led to the 
arrangement, we cannot certainly tell. The arrangement was in 
every way a natural one and one may say, considering all the 
circumstances, that it was almost an inevitable one. There was, 
however, another possible arrangement, viz. the division of time 
into ten daily periods, three to each month, with corresponding 
new moon festivals. But as the arrival of the moon at the thirds 
of her progress are not at all so well marked as her arrival at the 
quarters, and as there is no connection between the number ten and 
the planets, this arrangement was far less likely to be adopted 
than the other. Accordingly we find that only one or two nations 
adopted it. Six sets of five days would be practically the same 
arrangement ; five sets of six for each month would scarcely be 
thought of, as with that division the use of simple direct observa- 
tions of the moon for time measurement, which was the real aim 
of all such divisions, would not be convenient or indeed even 
possible for the generality of persons. Few could tell easily 
when the moon is two-fifths or four-fifths full, whereas every one 
can tell when she is half-full or quite full (the requisite for 
weekly measurement) ; and it would be possible to guess pretty 
nearly when she is one-third or two-thirds full, the requisite for the 
tridecennial division. 

My object in the above discussion of the origin of the week 
(as distinguished from the origin of the Sabbath, which I considered 
in my paper on Astrology), has been to show that the use of the 
twelve zodiacal signs was in every case preceded by the use of the 
twenty-eight lunar mansions. It has been supposed that those 
nations in whose astronomy the twenty-eight mansions still appear 
adopted one system, while the use of the twelve signs implies that 
another system had been adopted. Thus the following passage 
occurs in Mr. Blake’s version of Flammarion’s ‘ History of the 
Heavens : ’"—* The Chinese have twenty-eight constellations, though 
the word sion does not mean a group of stars, but simply a mansion 
or hotel. In the Coptic and ancient Egyptian the word for con- 
stellation has the same meaning. They also had twenty-eight, 
and the same number is found among the Arabians, Persians, and 
Indians. Among the Chaldeans or Accadians we find no sign of 
the number twenty-eight. The ecliptic, or “ yoke of the sky,” with 
them, as we see in the newly-discovered tablets, was divided into 
twelve divisions,as now; andthe only connection that can beimagined 
between this and the twenty-eight is the opinion of M. Biot, who 
thinks that the Chinese had originally only twenty-four mansions, 
four more being added by Chenkung, 1100 38,c., and that they cor- 
responded with the twenty-four stars, twelve to the north and 
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twelve to the south, that marked the twelve signs of the zodiac 
among the Chaldzans. But under this supposition the twenty- 
eight has no reference to the moon, whereas we have every reason 
to believe it has.’ The last observation is undoubtedly correct— 
the twenty-eight mansions have been mansions of the moon from 
the beginning. But in this very circumstance, as also in the very 
tablets referred to in the preceding passage, we find all the evidence 
needed to show that originally the Chaldeans divided the zodiac 
into twenty-eight parts. For we find from the tablets that, like 
the other nations who had twenty-eight zodiacal mansions, the 
Chaldzans used a seven-day period, derived from the moon’s 
motions, every seventh day being called sabbatu, and held as a day 
of rest. We may safely infer that the Chaldean astronomers, ad- 
vancing beyond those of other nations, recognised the necessity of 
dividing the zodiac with reference to the sun’s motions instead of 
the moon’s. They therefore discarded the twenty-eight lunar 
mansions, and adopted instead twelve solar signs; this number 
twelve, like the number twenty-eight itself, being selected merely 
as the most convenient approximation to the number of parts into 
which the zodiac was naturally divided by another period. Thus 
the twenty-eighth part of the zodiac corresponds roughly with 
the moon’s daily motion, and the twelfth part of the zodiac cor- 
responds roughly with the moon’s monthly motion; and both the 
numbers twenty-eight and twelve admit of being subdivided, whereas 
twenty-nine (a nearer approach than twenty-eight to the number 
of days in a lunation) and thirteen (almost as near an approach 
as twelve to the number of months in a year) do not. 

It seems to me highly probable that the date to which all in- 
quiries into the origin of the constellations and the zodiacal signs 
seems to point—viz., 2170 B.c.—was the date at which the Chal- 
dean astronomers definitely adopted the new system, the luni- 
solar instead of lunar division of the zodiac and of time. One of 
the objects which the architects of the Great Pyramid (not the king 
who built it) may have had, was not improbably this—the erection 
of a building indicating the epoch when the new system was entered 
upon, and defining in its proportions, its interior passages, and 
other features, the fundamental elements of the new system. The 
great difficulty, an overwhelming difficulty it has always seemed 
to me, in accepting the belief that the year 2170 B.c. defined the 
beginning of exact astronomy, has been this—that several of the 
circumstances insisted upon as determining that date imply a con- 
siderable knowledge of astronomy. Thus astronomers must have 
made great progress in their science before they could select, as a 
date for counting from, the epoch when the slow reeling motion of 
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the earth (the so-called precessional motion) brought the Pleiades 
centrally south at the time of the vernal equinox. The construc- 
tion of the Great Pyramid, again, in all its astronomical features, 
implies considerable proficiency in astronomical observation. Thus 
the year 2170 B.c. may very well be regarded as defining the in- 
troduction of a new system of astronomy, but certainly not the 
beginning of astronomy itself. Of course we may cut the knot of this 
difficulty, as Professor Smyth and Abbé Moigno do, by saying that 
astronomy began 2170 B.c., the first astronomers being instructed 
supernaturally, so that the astronomical Minerva came full-grown 
into being. But I apprehend that argument against such a belief 
is as unnecessary as it would certainly be useless. 

And now let us consider how this theory accords with the 
result to which we were led by the position of the great vacant 
space around the southern pole. So far as the date is concerned, 
we have already seen that the epoch 2170 B.c. accords excellently 
with the evidence of the vacant space. But this evidence, as I 
mentioned at the outset, establishes more than the date; it 
indicates the latitude of the place where the most ancient of 
Ptolemy’s forty-eight constellations were first definitely adopted 
- by astronomers. If we assume that at this place the southern- 
most constellations were just fully seen when due south, we find 
for the latitude about thirty-eight degrees north. (The student of 
astronomy who may care to test my results may be reminded here 
that it is not enough to show that every star of a constellation 
would when due south be above the horizon of the place,—what is 
wanted is, that the whole constellation when towards the south should 
be visible at a single view. However, the whole constellation may 
not have included all the stars now belonging toit.) The station of 
the astronomers who founded the new system can scarcely have been 
more than a degree or two north of this latitude. On the other side, 
we may go a little farther, for by so doing we only raise the con- 
stellations somewhat higher above the southern horizon, to which 
there is less objection than to a change thrusting part of the con- 
stellations below the horizon. Still, it may be doubted whether 
the place where the constellations were first formed was less than 
32 or 33 degrees north of the equator. The Great Pyramid, as we 
know, is about 30 degrees north of the equator; but we also know that 
its architects travelled southwards to find a suitable place for it. 
One of their objects may well have been to obtain a fuller view of 
the star-sphere south of their constellations. I think from 35 to 
39 degrees north would be about the most probable limits, and 
from 32 to 41 degrees north the certain limits of the station of the 
first founders of solar zodiacal astronomy. What their actual 
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station may have been is not so easily established. Some think 
the region lay between the sources of the Oxus (Amoor) and Indus ; 
others think that the station of these astronomers was not very far 
from Mount Ararat—a view to which I was led long ago by other 
considerations, discussed in the first appendix to my treatise on 
‘Saturn and its System.’ 

At the epoch indicated, the first constellation of the zodiac 
was not, as now, the Fishes, nor, as when a fresh departure was 
made by Hipparchus, the Ram, but the Bull, a trace of which is 
found in Virgil’s words, 


Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 
Taurus. 


The Bull then was the spring sign, the Pleiades and ruddy Alde- 
baran joining their rays with the sun’s at the time of the vernal 
equinox. The midsummer sign was the Lion (the bright Cor 
Leonis nearly marking the sun’s highest place). The autumn sign 
was the Scorpion, the ruddy Antares and the stars clustering in 
the head of the Scorpion joining their rays with the sun’s at the 
time of the autumnal equinox. And, lastly, the winter sign was the 
Water Bearer, the bright Fomalhant conjoining his rays with the 
sun’s at midwinter. It is noteworthy that all these four constel- 
lations really present some resemblance to the objects after which 
they are named. The Scorpion is in the best drawing; but 
the Bull’s head is well marked, and, as already mentioned, a 
leaping Lion can be recognised. The streams of stars from the urn 
of Aquarius and the Urn itself are much better defined than the 
Urn Bearer. 

I have not left myself much space to speak of the finest of all 
the constellations, the glorious Orion—the Giant in his Might, as 
he was called of old. In this noble asterism the figure of a giant 
ascending a slope can be readily discerned when the constellation 
is due south. At the time to which I have referred the constella- 
tion Orion was considerably below the equator, and instead of 
standing nearly upright when due south high above the horizon, 
as now in our northern latitudes, he rose upright above the south- 
eastern horizon. The resemblance to a giant figure must then 
have been even more striking than it is at present (except in high 
northern latitudes, where Orion, when due south, is just fully above 
the horizon). The giant Orion has long been identified by nations 
with Nimrod; and those who recognise the antetypes of the Ark in 
Argo, of the old dragon in Draco, and of the first and second 
Adams in the kneeling Hercules defeated by the serpent, and the 
upright Ophiuchus triumphant over the serpent, may, if they so 
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please, find in the giant Orion, the Two Dogs, the Hare, and the 
Bull (whom Orion is more directly dealing with) the represent-~ 
ations of Nimrod, ‘ that mighty hunter before the Lord,’ his hunting 
dogs, and the animals he hunted. Pegasus, formerly called the 
Horse, was regarded in very ancient times as the steed of Nimrod. 

In modern astronomy the constellations no longer have the im- 
portance which once attached to them. They afford convenient 
means of naming the stars, though I think many observers 
would prefer the less attractive but more business-like methods 
adopted by Piazzi and others, by which a star rejoices in no more 
striking title than Piazzi XIITh. 273, or Struve 2819. They still 
serve, however, to teach beginners the stars, and probably many 
years will pass before even exact astronomy dismisses them alto- 
gether to the limbo of discarded symbolisms. It is, indeed, some- 
what singular that astronomers find it easier to introduce new 
absurdities among the constellations than to get rid of these old 
ones. The new and utterly absurd figures introduced by Bode 
still remain in many charts despite such inconvenient names as 
Honores Frederici, Globum Aerostaticum, and Machina Pneu- 
matica ; and I have very little doubt that a new constellation, if it 
only had a specially inconvenient title, would be willingly accepted. 
But when Francis Baily tried to simplify the heavens by removing 
many of Bode’s absurd constellations, he was abused by many as 
violently as though he had proposed the rejection of the Newtonian 
system. I myself tried a small measure of reform in the first 
three editions of my ‘ Library Atlas,’ but have found it desirable to 
return to the old nomenclature in the fourth. 
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Tue Cape boer, and especially he of the Transvaal, is a creature 
beyond all understanding. To converse with him, you would 
think that the interests of farm and stock bounded his care of 
things sublunary. To watch his life, you might suppose that it 
rested on the purest dogmatic religion. To measure his huge 
limbs, tallowy and flaccid, to observe his ox-like eye and move- 
ments ponderously doubting, you would pronounce him the mildest 
of humanity. And in each of these conclusions you would be 
curiously mistaken. The boer has feelings, if not principles, of 
such strength that he has sacrificed his all for them. Not once 
nor twice, but thrice already he has left home and flock rather than 
endure a foreign rule. No oppression weighed on him. The little 
finger of his chosen governors was heavier than our English loins. 
He made not even protests, asked no redress, but rose and went into 
the wilderness. The piety also which sits so close upon him is to 
be mistrusted. Sincere it is, of its kind, for a man takes no profit 
from hypocrisy out yonder; but it does not often bar him from acts 
that we think criminal when temptation rises, nor from such vice 
as his slow imagination’ can fancy. The simple boer displays an 
ingenuity quite surprising in fraudulent law-practice, and his moral 
courage in a bad cause would be believed by no one who had not 
dealt with him. Yet no man is easier to cheat. Though his own 
title-deeds be forged, he credits those of his neighbour. I had once 
oceasion to look into the title of Vooruitzicht—the farm now chris- 
tened Kimberley, but famous through all time as New Rush Diamond 
Field. That property was sold upon the strength of a registered divi- 
sion or settlement which proved on later investigation to be a forgery. 
Thereupon the legal heirs brought an action, which they lost. on 
evidence that their own title-deeds were false. The partition being 
forged, and the last title fraudulent, new claimants arose, who de- 
pended on a deed of gift which was found to be unregistered. 
Vooruitzicht had been lost at cards—the biggest stake ever played 
on earth !—but the boer, recovering his senses after a nap, declined 
to fulfil the bargain. These claims were severally adjudicated, and 
half-a-dozen others had cropped up, when Government stepped in 
and closed all litigation, paying 100,000/. for the property. Each 
of the plaintiffs knew, and was proved to know, that his case rested 
ona falsehood. In spite of that evidence, 1 am not prepared to 
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dispute their honesty in general, nor their profound sense of reli- 
gion. Is not the boer beyond understanding ? 

It seems likely that his habits and peculiarities will command 
our attention, of ‘an ex-post-facto sort may be, in a very little 
while. Though the boer be slow, the Kaffir is monstrous quick, 
and it is he who drives at present. There is not in history, per- 
haps, the record of a peaceful change so great, in so short a time, 
as that effected in South Africa by the discovery of diamonds. Its 
economical results have scarcely begun to appear, for the bent of a 
pastoral race, in debt beyond all visible hope of payment, is to 
hoard. But the political effect was manifest from the beginning. All 
the Kaffir tribes round, all the Bastards and Corannas, acquired arms 
by their labour in the diamond fields. As early as 1871, three months 
after the ‘rush,’ it became evident that the importation of fire-arms 
could not be stopped, nor could the blacks be prevented from earn- 
ing them. But the boers changed none of their overbearing tactics, 
the nature of which I am about to show in a curious tale. 

Returning from South Africa, in 1872, amongst my shipmates 
was a shy old Hollander who held communication with none of us. 
A few words of Spanish which I chanced to use drew him from his 
* shell at length. It warmed his heart, he told me, to catch accents 
which, to my unbiassed ear, seem a commingling of lisp and snarl 
and scream. Speaking no English and very little French, he could 
talk with no one but myself. But our conversation flagged ; Dr. 
Treksteer carried formality so far as to ask no information when 
imparting none—a fine trait and, in my experience, unusual. 
Where he came from, and what he had been doing in those parts, 
I should never have heard, most likely, save for an accident— 
which I have been regretting ever since, for good Dr. Treksteer has 
cost me some money and much trouble, as I shall show. Shyness 
and timidity closed over him again, whilst I felt little inclination 
to exchange commonplaces in a patchwork lingo of bad Spanish 
and bad French respectively. The doctor was so wholly shut out 
from our general conversation that a fortnight passed before he 
seemed to understand how every other passenger had come direct 
from the Diamond Fields. Upon learning this fact, however, he 
displayed a certain curiosity and interest. He began to seek me, 
his interpreter, and to hang about the fuwmoir instead of smoking 
lonely pipes on deck. It was evident that some special motive in- 
fluenced him, and I asked the question, after some days. He 
apologised, as usual, and resumed his solitary habits. But upon a 
certain afternoon, somebody proposed to make an exhibition of 
diamonds—and glorious was the show. From belts and boxes and 
gimlet-holes in squares of wood the gems were brought to view. 
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Each man ranged his treasure in a little pyramid before him, and 
even the quartermasters and the boatswain’s mate came to see— 
each one of whom retired with a firm determination to desert on 
his next voyage. A display of digging operations followed, with 
mock sales, imitations of the chief dealers, an argument between 
Dutoitspan and New Rush—general foolery, in short. Dr. 
Treksteer was immensely interested. His wandering eyes fixed 
themselves and opened to their fullest. He could not examine the 
stones too closely: feeling them, counting their angles, weighing 
them in his hand, and inquiring their value. After this, it became 
more and more evident to me that the doctor wished to say some- 
thing, and I vaguely guessed what it might be. But his timidity 
was not to be overcome till we had arrived within a very few days’ 
sail of England. At length, one night, he said, while we were 
smoking alone on the poop: ‘ Are you quite sure you would knowa 
diamond, without the possibility of mistake?’ This was spoken 
all in one breath, after long but agitated silence. 

‘ Perfectly certain !’ I replied briskly. 

Another pause of hesitation—‘'They’re hard to distinguish at 
night, aren’t they ?’ 

‘ Quality is hard to distinguish ; but any child in Griqualand 
could tell a diamond from another stone in the dark.’ 

He got up and hammered his pipe nervously on the taffrail. 
‘I am afraid you'll think me an old fool,’ said the doctor. 

‘ Voyons donc!’ I answered. ‘A man is a fool who does not 
give himself a chance! If O'Reilly, the ostrich-hunter, had not 
ridden into Grahamstown with that pebble which he thought 
curious, Griqualand would still be a desert. I take it that you 
have some stones which you fancy to be diamonds. Hand them 
out, doctor, and I promise that no one shall ever hear of it.’ 

He hesitated still. ‘I want to tell you how I got them , 

‘All right!’ I said. ‘ But the story will be much more inter- 
esting if we know beforehand what to call these pretty things. 
Let us go and see them.’ 

With evident misgivings he took me to his cabin, and pro- 
duced an old Dutch desk of mahogany bound with brass. It was 
full of yellow papers, dried leaves, and rubbish of that kind which 
feeble old bachelors collect as they potter through existence. After 
rummaging all over this desk a time or two, the doctor found a 
small leathern bag, which I had noticed at the first glance. 
Before opening it he made another attempt to explain the how and 
the why of his possessing he knew not what. But I took the bag 
from him, ruthlessly severed a very Gordian knot, and poured a 


bright little cascade of diamonds upon the upper bunk. The 
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doctor’s excitement was pitiful; he shook all over with anxiety. 
But there was no need to keep the poor old fellow in suspense. 
‘These are the real thing,’ I said at once, ‘and of good water, 
apparently, though not large. They look like Bultfontein stones, 
but you have not been there. Where did you find them ?’ 

‘In the Transvaal, eight hundred miles from Bultfontein.’ 

This was rather startling. Everyone expected that new mines 
would be discovered in Griqualand ; but it was a novel idea indeed 
that the ‘ diamondiferous formation’ stretched so far north. I be- 
came more eager to hear this story than was Treksteer to tell it. 
We mounted to the poop again, and there the doctor’s tale’ was 
unfolded. I warn the reader that it is no fiction I am writing. 
To ‘make up’ an adventure of the sort is so easy that I, for one, 
would not do it. Nor can I believe even now that my informant 
deceived me or himself on any point. But comment will be in 
place more fitting at the end. 

Treksteer was a successful merchant in South America, until a 
revolution destroyed his stock, and the failure of some great house 
ruined his credit. At fifty years old he had to begin life once more, 
with very small resources in himself and none outside. His brother 
and partner returned to Holland; but he, dreading the climate, and 
wisely distrustful of his ability to make way amongst a hard race 
of men, chose to seek his fortune at the Cape. There he drifted 
straightway into tutorship, if one may so call the business. The 
Cape ‘ schoolmaster’ is an institution of the land. Where popula- 
tion is so scant and so far between, regular schools could not exist. 
The pedagogue is a circulating creature, who rides from farm to 
farm, taking his pupils in such orderas hecan. Some boys receive 
an hour a week, some two, some a whole day, of his attention.. In 
the wilder districts of the colony and the Free State a landowner 
must give his children the luxury of a tutor, or send them to a 
distance. His wife would object to the latter course if he proposed 
it, and people who have not means to pursue the former see their 
sons grow up without knowledge or manners. They do not much 
regret it, perhaps. A boy can ride and shoot, raise stock and sell 
it, without learning, and that which has never been valued is not 
missed. But among wealthy boers, of whom there are many in the 
Transvaal, the schoolmaster is an officer of the household, as one 
may say. Though the farmer have no children, he still keeps a 
pedagogue to read and write his letters, to advise him in politics and 
social matters, and to amuse him with stories of the world beyond 
the farm. The schoolmaster, in fact, is half secretary, half 
steward, all servant. In a few embarrassed but pregnant words, 
Dr. Treksteer let me understand what humiliations, drudgery, 
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and unkindness he had passed through in twenty years of this life. 
The Transvaal boer is a white Kaffir, raised above the savage in 
few respects, and in several beneath him. He despises the secre- 
tary, encouraging his children to do the like. But, at the same 
time, he flogs them with awful brutality upon complaint of idle- 
ness or bad behaviour, for he asks the full worth of his money. 
Blows are his resource for every trouble, and his reign is one of 
terror. His amusements are cards and drink, pot-hunting, and 
harrying his black neighbours. 

Once a year the boers go out for a battwe of game, in parties of 
half-a-dozen or more. Each has his great waggon, and sometimes 
two, with slaves and riding-horses. Not many years ago it would 
have seemed impossible to exhaust the Transvaal hunting-grounds, 
but murderous driving has thinned them. The most eager sports- 
man could satisfy himself any day, even now, but the boer looks 
upon the chase as a matter of business. He counts to fill his 
enormous waggon with horns and hides, nor will he give himself 
much trouble in the doing of it. Consequently, he goes farther 
and farther afield every year when bent on one of these grand ex- 
peditions. The Kaffir chiefs, however, value their own game, and 
the sight of Dutch hunters is naturally hateful to them. Of late 
years they have begun to claim a tax upon each rifle, and they are 
certainly right in doing so. When the intruders are weak, they 
pay; when strong enough, they resist. Several wars have arisen 
upon such disputes. 

In 1871 Treksteer was living with a rich boer by Leydenburg. 
At the proper season his master took unto him six kindred spirits 
for a grand chasse. Several ‘schoolmasters’ attended. They 
tracked up the country northwards, passed the Crokodyl and the 
Sushi rivers, and began their hunting on the extreme border of the 
tsetze country. A chief of the Masele Kaffirs demanded his due of 
a pound a gun, but failed to get it. He ordered his people to give 
the invaders no assistance, but they took what they wanted and 
shot as they pleased. Wandering just too far, however, they passed 
the fatal boundary, and lost a number of their oxen by ‘the fly.’ 
Bitterly vexed, they turned eastwards, recrossed the Sushi, and 
reached the territory of Emboonda, king of the Batsoetta Kaffirs. 
Here, lacking oxen and foreseeing difficulties, they thought it 
best to pay the game license, and to make a present besides. But 
their proceedings towards the people were not less oppressive. 
Secure in the king’s permission, they wandered freely through his 
lands. One evening, as they rode back to the waggons, a bushman 
slave picked up a pebble, and examined it with delight. A boer 
asked him the use of it, and he explained that with such stones 
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his people cut their digging knives to fix a handle on them. The 
rumour of diamond discoveries had already spread to the Transvaal, 
but none of the party had seen a diamond. They knew, however, 
that it would bore stones, and on reaching camp this pebble was 
minutely scrutinised. All agreed that it looked like nothing 
familiar to their experience, and next day they revisited the spot. 
It was a marshy piece of ground; of that Dr. Treksteer is quite 
certain, but as to the locality he could only declare that it lay be- 
yond the Sand river, and some two miles from the kraal of Feeli- 
pautze, a sub-chief under Emboonda. There are many lions in the 
neighbourhood. 

A marsh is not the sort of ground in which an experienced 
digger would look for diamonds. But if there be one fact proved 
in geology by the Cape discoveries, it is that we know nothing of 
the conditions under which a diamond may be expected. I have 
not, the slightest doubt that Treksteer spoke the truth, and he says 
that his master and slaves picked up forty-two stones that day, of 
the same sort as those he showed me, and that the whole party 
gathered over a hundred and fifty. He himself, amongst fourteen, 
had the largest found—about four carats, as I judged. They 
averaged, perhaps, rather less than two carats. Much ponderous 
joking there was over the matter, and many swpjes of ‘Cape 
Smoke,’ so that when the sun grew hot all the boers went to sleep 
under a cameeldorn tree. A number of Kaffirs had assembled to 
observe these extraordinary proceedings. Through the slaves they 
learned what was going on, and a brawny fellow approached 
Treksteer, who still searched, though his eyes seemed burning in 
his head ;—what an overpowering motive was his to keep at it! 
The Kaffir grinned in friendly style, and said, ‘ They’re only little 
stones you find here! Look at this!’ 

He touched a small roll of cotton hanging on his chest—he 
wore nothing else besides feathers—and pushed back the end of it. 
Treksteer saw something which shook his whole faith in the pebbles 
he had so laboriously collected. For the Kaffir exposed an angle, 
sharp and true as instrument could cut, glassy white, and shining 
in the sun’s rays like a star. He asked the Kaffir to unwind it 
wholly, but this the man refused to do, saying it was fetish, and 
never to be seen. His grandfather found it, and luck had followed 
the kraal ever since. Nothing would induce him to show, much 
more to part with it, but Treksteer might pass his fingers over the 
roll. He did so, and he declares that it was at least an inch and 
a half diameter; the angles seemed to be all sharp and unbroken, 
so that the gem must have weighed five hundred carats at the lowest 
estimate. Treksteer could not believe in a diamond of this size, 
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and sorrowfully concluded that fortune had once more betrayed 
him. 

The boers woke up whilst this discussion proceeded, and came 
to the spot, yawning and stretching their huge limbs. They had 
felt no disappointments in life—nothing to make them distrust the 
Fates, especially when kind. They fell into fierce raptures over 
the stone—one offering a farm for it, another twelve span of oxen, 
a third fifty guns. This last proposal shook the Kaffir for a 
moment—we are telling of six years ago, when few grand chiefs 
owned fifty guns. But superstition outweighed cupidity, and he 
refused with firmness. The boers looked at one another. They 
had rifles and revolvers, fifty shots at least, and the Kaffirs round 
had only spears. Probably the man took alarm; he said, ‘ What 
security have I for the fifty guns? You may take my fetish, and 
strike me dead with it. A great fetish it must be, or you would 
not offer so much money. Come, make me terms!’ So they all 
sat under the cameeldorn and argued, the schoolmasters negotiat- 
ing, of course. The shrewd Kaffir proposed that one should fetch 
the guns, whilst the rest remained with him. But this would not 
do, for the envoy must carry the fetish with him to ascertain its 
value, and not one of the boers would trust another to return. The 
debate continued till afternoon, and meanwhile group after group 
of Kaffirs came strolling to the spot without demonstration. The 
whole jforce of the kraal assembled gradually, each man with 
assegais and knobkerry. The boers were too much occupied to 
notice, until five hundred warriors or more squatted within range of 
them. Then Feelipautze rose up, and good-humouredly declined 
to make a bargain. The boers sprang to their feet with anger, and 
the Kaffirs did likewise. Each party looked the other in the face 
for a moment, the white men surprised, the negroes firm and ready, 
assegaies perpendicularly poised, shivering like reeds in a breath 
of summer wind. ‘My children have come to seek me,’ said 
Feelipautze ; ‘now I will go with them.’ He shook hands all 
round, and marched across the veldt, his warriors behind him. A 
hundred yards away Feelipautze struck up his war-song in low 
grave tones; his followers took up the strain, and as they wound off 
into the distance they chanted it with the full power of their stout 
lungs. The boers have had reason to study each intonation of that 
threatening chorus, and they well understood the hint. Begun ina 
low key, and accompanied by no foaming dances, it meant a grave 
warning only, an indication that the Kaffirs stood upon their guard. 

There was heated discussion in the boers’ camp that night. 
Some of them proposed to storm the kraal, and kill their ver- 
dommt skellwms without more ado; but others argued that the 
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measure would be unjustifiable when they did not even know for 
certain that the fetish was a diamond. They would have to ride 
for it after such an act, abandoning teams, waggons, and all in 
them. How they would be laughed at in Pretoria if the object 
gained with such enormous loss should prove worthless! As for 
fifty guns, they could very well afford that as a speculation; but 
waggons and oxen and a full cargo of hides are matters much more 
serious. So it was resolved to visit the kraal next day, and accede 
to the Kaffir’s terms. They would cast lots in a Bible which should 
take the diamond away, and the schoolmasters were set to draw a 
binding document which should assure all parties their rights. 

Next day they called on Feelipautze. Intimate knowledge of 
the Kaffir customs told them at a glance that the tribe was 
alarmed. Cattle had vanished, and young children ; whilst of fight- 
ing men scarcely one could be absent. Feelipautze, however, was 
all politeness and good humour. He gave them Kaffir beer to 
drink, and allowed everyone to see the corner of his amulet; but 
as for selling it, he was more than ever resolved to decline. And 
the boers, sobered by morning reflections, and rather startled to see 
the chief’s fighting force, did not tryto bully him. But their con- 
fidence in the diamond so much increased, that they positively 
offered all the rifles of the party for it, to be there and then 
delivered over. Such temptation was never resisted by Kaffir, and 
boer never proposed such an act of madness. But Feelipautze ex- 
plained with frankness that he dared not part with his fetish. His 
own people would not allow it, and Emboonda, his suzerain, 
would certainly cut him into little bits for such an act of treason. 
Treksteer’s patron, however, warmed by Kaffir beer, had an order 
written for fifty guns, directed it to his agent at Pretoria, and sent 
it by a mounted Hottentot there and then, spite of all assurances 
that it could do no good. But other troubles arose. 

The chief possessed an otter-skin kaross, which hung over a 
cross-beam in his kraal. He possessed also a pretty daughter—a 
very pretty daughter, as Treksteer reports. One boer fell in love 
with the kaross, and one with the girl. Feelipautze was willing to 
part with either at his own price. But he asked three pounds—an 
ox, that is—for the kaross; the boer would give him no ox, and 
offered only two pounds in gold. Otter is the most valuable of all 
furs at the Cape. Excited by the previous discussion, and knowing 
himself to be prepared for events, the chief did not bargain with 
that deference thought becoming in a black man towards a boer. 
When two sovereigns were forced into his hand, he threw them 
angrily away, and one could not be found upon a search. Words 
grew very threatening indeed, the boer asking his sovereign or his 
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kaross, the Kaffirs declaring that he himself had pocketed the coin. 
In the midst of this row a messenger forced his way through the 
crush, and told Feelipautze that a little son of his was tossed by a 
bull. The affection of Kaffirs for their children whilst young is 
almost exaggerated, and the chief forgot his anger on hearing such 
news. He remembered only the white man’s fetish in healing, and 
begged its help. Treksteer had been brought up to medicine, and 
he offered to go at once, his master raising no objection. There- 
upon the party broke up, Feelipautze hurrying to the distant kloof 
where his son had met with this accident. Treksteer found the 
child bruised and shaken, but not hurt seriously. He stopped a 
day with him, however, finding several other cases that appealed to 
his kindly skill. Upon returning to the boers’ camp he learned that 
the admirer of the otter-skin kaross had looted it in the confusion ; 
and so proud was this hero of his feat, that he wore the trophy upon 
all occasions. The natives said nothing, but they looked askance. 

The Hottentot had taken with him two led horses, as is the 
custom when undertaking a long journey. He might be expected 
back in a fortnight at the latest, for he would travel very quick 
after reaching the settlements, where his horses could be exchanged 
from farm to farm. The boers resolved to await his return; their 
waggons were loaded already, but nothing in particular called them 
home. Drink enough they had, and, besides, all were used to the 
intoxicating beverages of the Kaffir; so they prepared for a time of 
idle jollity, such as Treksteer dreaded above every mood of his 
savage patrons. I can understand that they made this nervous old 
man their butt, and a butt has the ‘roughest’ of all times in the 
Transvaal. Treksteer asked leave to visit his patients in the kloof, 
and his master gave him a week. The Kaffirs had not withdrawn 
their cattle or their families from the refuge—a sign that they did 
not think the danger past. The spot, of course, was naturally 
strong, such as boys and veterans could defend with a reasonable 
hope of success. But the space was not enough to feed some 
thousands of cattle, and very hard work it proved to keep the poor 
beasts alive. The boys would take out no more than a few 
hundreds at atime, though they howled to see their darling crea- 
tures get thinner day by day. A Kaffir loves his children, but his 
very soul is moved by the loss of an ox. Before the doctor's leave 
expired, still greater vigilance was introduced. Military order pre- 
vailed, sentries were strengthened into pickets, and the garrison 
slept upon its arms. So Treksteer concluded that his friends 
would be making a more jovial time of it than common. He him- 
self received the kindest treatment, especially after it came out 
that he was not an Africander. The old chief who commanded 
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told him again and again not to fear, for he had healed their sick, 
and Kaffirs never forgot a service. My friend’s experience did not 
quite confirm the general principle, but he felt easy in this case. 

Days passed by, and Treksteer’s leave came to anend. Upon 
the morning fixed for his return he rose before daylight, but the 
camp had long been astir. When the doctor left his hut, he found 
that all the women had retired into the kloof itself. Up to this time 
they had lived in rude shanties just outside its mouth, trusting for 
safety to the sentinels who stood on each hill-top between their 
refuge and the kraal. But the fires were all grey beneath the 
ashes in that grey and chilly dawn. Not a soul answered to the 
doctor’s shout. Rough walls, interlapping, guarded the kloof, and 
the space between—through which alone entrance could be made 
—hbad been filled with thorn-bushes during the night. It would 
have been easy to scale the slopes on either hand, but Treksteer 
had seen too much of Kaffirsto attempt it. Low-lying mists hung 
there, and the coarse herbage was white as with frost. But through 
the steam and the untrodden grass fierce eyes were watching. So 
stealthily and noiselessly does the Kaffir begin war. 

Treksteer knew what all this meant, before observing his horse 
tethered by the door. The old men and women did not dare to 
warn him unauthorised. He mounted and rode over the veldt. A 
pale fresh light spread from the east. Presently, long streamers 
shot across the sky, descending rapidly. The sun rose, not misty 
as with us, but eager, thirsty, dazzling. Its beams licked his face 
like fire, and threw a long blue shadow that rode with him over the 
dew-white grass. Unmolested the doctor went, through lands 
utterly unpeopled to all seeming. But he knew his lonely course 
was marked from eerie to eerie. Six or seven miles on the back- 
trail there was another kloof to traverse. A picket of warriors had 
its station there, as the doctor knew. All was still as he 
approached, but at the very entrance a Kaffir challenged him. He 
stopped dead, and presently appeared an under-chief, who turned the 
doctor back with kindly firmness. A young warrior accompanied 
him to the kloof. No news could be drawn from chief or subaltern, 
but Treksteer guessed who the enemy might be. He rode back, 
not unconsoled, and upon due authority the refugees received him 
with hearty good-will. 

Three or four days passed without alarm, and then Feelipautze 
arrived. Preparations began at once for breaking up the camp— 
not too soon, for the cattle were nearly starved. The chief felt a 
visible embarrassment in talking with his guest. He first denied 
any war at all, then made solemn oath that. the white men had not 
been concerned in it. But not in vain had Treksteer passed 
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twenty years in the wilderness. He laid his hand upon the Kaffir's 
diamond, and swore him by that great fetish. Feelipautze broke 
off in a rage and rode home, Treksteer following. Arrived at the 
kraal, he sought his friends’ encampment, which had evidently been 
deserted for many days. No signs of fight lay around. The 
waggon track ran northward, and Treksteer’s experience told him 
that the camp had been shifted leisurely, without alarm. He did 
not think it prudent to follow, but returned to Feelipautze and 
asked information. The fencing and diplomacy, not to mention 
the lying, on both sides, I cannot tell, but it lasted a matter of ten 
days, and no doubt it was most ingenious. In the end, Treksteer 
made a desperate resolution. He ‘ swore’ Emboonda’s life upon 
his vassal’s fetish. No Kaffirs were present, or such treason would 
have cost the life of both. Feelipautze, his eyes starting, and grey 
with superstitious fear, asked what the doctor wanted. To recover 
his own effects, and no more, had Treksteer set this awful machinery 
in movement. And Feelipautze promised to let him have them. 
This story was told me in the dark, upon the poop of the good 
ship ‘ Mersey,’ homeward bound from the Cape. The doctor gave 
it in a language unfamiliar, without graces of style, and in tones 
hurried and nervous. I had lately gone through adventures of my 
own, and each of our comrades gambling in the saloon below could 
have recounted some strange experience. We were rather blasé 
with that sort of thing in the Diamond Fields. But the next 
chapter of the doctor’s tale thrilled me. I had been impatient for 
its end, burning to ask more details about the situation of that 
marsh. But I had not expected a catastrophe so dramatic. 
Treksteer and the chief went alone next day. An hour’s ride 
brought them to a solitary hill, a lost kop as the boers would say. 
Skirting it, they came upon a little lake, surrounded by trees. 
Soon afterwards the waggon-track was hit, and then, suddenly, a 
thorn-fence rose before them. It ran betwixt trees and water. 
Feelipautze made a gesture, signifying, What you want lies there! 
—and sat upon the ground. Treksteer went on, looking for an 
entrance. The chief called, and gave him an axe hanging to his 
own waist-belt. The doctor knew then what lay inside the fence. 
He cut a gap. Under trees beyond he saw the big waggons stand- 
ing. Advancing towards them, a vile stench filled his nostrils. 
Presently he kicked a skeleton in the long grass, then another. 
Vultures had done their work and gone. Some of the oxen lay 
tumbled in their tracks, some had fallen headlong in the act of 
galloping. Human remains here were all negro. Going on, the 
doctor reached a hut of sticks and branches. Here the boers lay, 
all seven, with the assegais still traversing their fleshless ribs, 
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Treksteer identified his master, pinned to the earth by a spear. 
Not boers only did he find, but their luckless schoolmasters, all 
dead and rotting. The guns of the party stood round a tree. No 
resistance had been made. As they sat round a fire, the Kaffirs had 
stolen up to them, and killed every man with one flight of assegais. 
Then they murdered the slaves, and even the cattle. 

Amongst the bodies Treksteer recognised with shuddering dis- 
gust one not belonging to his party—a small, slight shape—a 
girl’s. Further clue to the tragedy he never gained, but that is 
enough for one who knows both boer and Kaffir. 

Nothing had been taken or touched in the waggons. Treksteer 
found his effects, packed them, and left the dreadful scene. Feeli- 
pautze sat outside the gap crooning his war-song. Before they 
departed he motioned Treksteer to make up the hole; and then, 
clutching his assegais in one hand and his fetish in the other, he 
led the way silently towards home. ‘ And so the place remains to 
this day!’ concluded the doctor. 

‘Did you not give information at Pretoria?’ I asked. 

‘Why should I bring war upon these poor creatures?’ he 
replied. ‘They had provocation enough. Besides, I have not 
passed through Pretoria. The same night our Hottentot returned, 
bringing me a letter. My brother offered me a home in Holland, 
and I am on my way to him.’ 

‘ They killed the Totty ?’ 

* Of course !” 

So the doctor finished. I took from him such topographical 
information as he could give, and obtained his promise to com- 
municate with friends of mine in Amsterdam. He never did so. 
Using such clues as we had, some gentlemen joined with me in 
seeking Feelipautze, but without success. Emboonda we discovered 
easily ; but no such kraal as that described. The king lost his 
temper on being pressed, and our messengers returned. Their 
belief was that Feelipautze had been murdered for the sake of his 
fetish. Perhaps he made a difficulty in surrendering it. No 
Kaffir chief, by this time, is ignorant of the value of a diamond, and , 
Embvoonda would be backed by all his tribe in declaring it treason 
for a vassal to possess such a king of stones. 

FREDERICK BOYLE. 





Madame Gigée {fe Wrun. 


Tue recollections of this eminent artist, extending over a period 
of more than sixty years, and narrated in a style as graphic as it 
is unpretending, partly in the shape of letters addressed to the 
Princess Kourakin and partly compiled from her private diary, are 
not only interesting as descriptive of the state of French society 
before and after the Revolution, but as including among the 
personages referred to, as well in her own as in other countries, 
the most distinguished celebrities of her time. A few extracts 
selected from this mine of curious information may suffice to give 
a general idea of the work, less known with us than it deserves to 
be, abounding as it does in lively traits of character and amusing 
anecdote. Its popularity in France has never decreased since its 
first publication, a new and revised edition having appeared in 
1869. 

Elisabeth Louise Vigée was born in Paris April 16,1755. Her 
father, Louis Vigée, was a painter of some talent, and her earliest. 
instructor in the art; of her mother, whose maiden name was 
Jeanne Maissin, little is recorded by her daughter beyond a passing 
remark that she was extremely beautiful and rigidly pious. When 
six years old, Louise was placed in a convent, where she remained 
until she had attained the age of eleven. She then returned home, 
and continued her studies under the joint superintendence of her 
father and of a friend of the family, also a painter, named Davesne. 
Of the former she says: ‘His disposition was so gay and sociable 
that people were attracted to his studio as much by his agreeable 
conversation as by his artistic talent. One day, while a rather 
pretty woman was sitting to him for her portrait, he observed 
that she was perpetually grimacing and biting her lips in order to 
make her mouth appear smaller. “Do not distress yourself, 
madame,” he coolly remarked; “if it gives you the slightest 
pleasure, we will leave out the mouth altogether.”’ Every even- 
ing he was in the habit of receiving at his house a certain number 
of intimates, among whom were the painter Doyen and the 
dramatist Poinsinet. The latter was the most credulous of human 
beings, and it was therefore difficult to resist the temptation of 


1 Excepting, perhaps, Chapelle, a well-known actor of the Vaudeville, who, on 
being assured by one of his comrades that he had succeeded in taming a carp so per- 
fectly that it used to follow him about like a dog, but that he had unfortunately lost 
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mystifying him. Once, for instance, he was made to believe that 
there existed an office in the royal household called the King’s 
Screen, and that, in order to qualify himself for it, it was necessary 
that he should submit to be placed in front of a blazing fire; to 
which Poinsinet consented, but, soon finding the heat insupportable, 
essayed to change his position. ‘Stay where you are,’ cried his 
tormentor; ‘if you are unable to endure a little scorching, what 
possible use can there be in your applying for the post ?’ 

In 1768, M. Vigée died, leaving his family totally unprovided 
for, and entirely dependent for subsistence on the talent of our 
heroine, whose rapid progress in her art was already the subject of 
general astonishment. One of her warmest appreciators was Joseph 
Vernet, who earnestly recommended her, as the only way of avoid- 
ing mannerism, to paint exclusively from nature. Notwithstanding 
her industry, however, and the patronage accorded to her rising 
reputation, her earnings were not sufficient to defray the expenses 
of the household ; nor did her mother’s subsequent marriage with 
a rich jeweller much improve the state of things, the new head of 
the establishment proving. so sordidly avaricious as to deny his 
wife and step-daughter the common necessaries of life: ‘I being 
foolish enough,’ says the latter, ‘to let him have my money as fast 
as I got it.’ This amiable personage, moreover, whose name was 
Le Sévre, insisted on appropriating to his own use the wardrobe of 
his predecessor ; ‘ and, as he refused to go to the expense of a single 
alteration, you may imagine,’ continues poor Louise, ‘ what we felt 
with such a trangely-accoutred figure constantly before our eyes!’ 

Among otiner portraits painted at this period by Mdlle. Vigée, 
were those of Count Schouvaloff, the courtly chamberlain of the 
Empress Catherine, and Madame Denis, the favourite niece of 
Voltaire. Her studio was constantly crowded with visitors, includ- 
ing the gigantic Count Orloff, one of the assassins of Peter III.; 
and the celebrated Madame Geoffrin, one of the last heads of 
literary salons in France, who complimented her on her talent 
and good looks; ‘for,’ candidly admits the writer, ‘I was then 
considered extremely pretty. Madame Geoffrin, though little 
over seventy, appeared to the youthful artist to be a hundred years 
old. ‘She was bent nearly double, and her attire made her look 
still more aged: she wore an iron grey dress, and on her head a 
cap, over which was a hood of lace, tied in a bow underneath her 


it, gravely asked him: ‘How did that happen?’ ‘ Why,’ replied the other, ‘one 
evening I took it to my dressing-room at the theatre. As 1 was going home after the 
performance, a storm came on, and my poor carp, trying to jump across a gutter, fell 
in and was drowned,’ ‘How very unlucky!’ said Chapelle, ‘I always thought a carp 
could swim like a fish!’ , 
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chin.’ The number of applicants for sittings now increased daily ; 
and, as several of them were young men about the Court whose 
principal object in coming was to admire the painter, she adopted 
the following ingenious method of baffling them: ‘Whenever I 
perceived an inclination on their part to be more tender than the 
occasion warranted, I placed them in such a position that it was 
impossible for them to look me in the face; and, if I caught a 
glance straying in my direction, I immediately called out, “ J’en 
suis aux yeux;” which, if it annoyed them, infinitely amused my 
mother, who was invariably present. One of those I treated in 
this manner was the Marquis de Choiseul.’ 

By way of relaxation, Mdlle. Vigée frequently indulged in a 
stroll on her favourite promenade, the Boulevard du Temple, one 
side of which was regularly occupied by ‘ a long line of old ladies 
inhabiting the marais, gravely seated on a row of chairs, their 
cheeks so covered with rouge that they looked like dolls. A friend 
of mine, who was acquainted with most of them, told us that when 
at home they did nothing but play at loto from morning till night ; 
and that one day when he was asked the latest news at Versailles, 
from whence he had just returned, and informed them of the ap- 
proaching departure of M. de la Pérouse on his voyage of discovery, 
the lady of the house exclaimed: ‘That gentleman must have 
plenty of spare time on his hands!’ 

The portraits of La Bruyére and Cardinal Fleury, painted after 
engravings of the period, and offered by the artist to the French 
Academy, procured her a visit from its secretary D’Alembert, ‘a 
little man, cold and reserved in manner, but exquisitely polite,’ 
commissioned to inform her that she was henceforth entitled to 
admission on the occasion of every public assembly of that body. 
‘He had just left the room, when a lady, who had been present at 
the interview, inquired whether I had painted the portraits we 
were talking about after nature? I could hardly help laughing as 
I replied that I was rather too young for that ; nevertheless, I was 
heartily glad that the academician had not heard her.’ 

The marriage of Mdlle. Vigée with the painter Jeanne Baptiste 
le Brun, which took place January 11, 1776, was ultimately, in a 
financial point of view, a source of serious embarrassment to our 
hefoine, her husband being not only a spendthrift but an inveterate 
gambler, who, after having dissipated his own fortune, squandered 
in the course of a few years the entire capital, amounting to up- 
wards of a million of frances, which his wife had imprudently placed 
at his disposal; so that, according to Madame le Brun’s statement, 
when she quitted France in 1789, beyond the inconsiderable sum 
of ready money she took with her, she had literally not a farthing 
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left. Shortly after the wedding she attended a sitting of the 
Academy, and became, greatly to her surprise, the object of a 
general ovation, in consequence of the reading by La Harpe of his 
discourse in verse on female talent. When he came to the lines, 


Le Brun, de la beauté le peintre et le modéle, 
Moderne Rosalba, mais plus brillante qu’elle, 
Joint la voix de Favart au souris de Vénus, 


he glanced expressively in her direction; upon which the whole 
assembly, including the Duchesse de Chartres and the King of 
Sweden, rose from their seats, and, turning towards her, applauded 
her so vehemently as to overwhelm her with confusion. 

One of her portraits dating from this period was that of the 
Duchesse de Mazarin, of whom she relates the following anecdote : 
‘It was said of her that at her birth three fairies had endowed her 
in different ways: the first giving her beauty, the second riches, 
and the third ill-luck. She certainly was most unfortunate in 
everything she undertook, some untoward accident invariably 
happening to her. One evening she had invited a party of sixty 
people to supper, and among the dishes placed on the table was a 
huge pie filled with a number of live birds—an invention of her 
own. On its being opened, the released captives, attracted by the 
jewelled head-dresses of the ladies, took refuge in the luxuriant 
tresses, and, by completely destroying the piled-up handiwork of 
the coiffewr, caused a universal sauve qui peut, and brought the 
entertainment to an untimely end. This favourite of the fairies 
was still handsome, but so enormously stout as to excite in an 
unusual degree the admiration of the Turkish ambassador, who, on 
being asked during a performance at the opera to point out the 
most beautiful woman in the theatre, unhesitatingly designated 
the Duchesse de Mazarin, “‘ parce qu'elle était la plus grosse.” ’ 

In 1779, Madame le Brun was summoned to Versailles by 
order of the Queen, of whose personal appearance she gives a 
minute description. ‘ Marie Antoinette was tall and admirably pro- 
portioned; her arms were magnificent, and her hands and feet small 
and exquisitely shaped. No woman in France could walk as she did; 
not one displayed so perfect a combination of majesty and grace. 
Her features were not regular; she had the long and narrow oval 
peculiar to her family and to the Austrian race, with small blue 
eyes, a delicately chiselled nose, and not too large a mouth, though 
the lips were somewhat thick. The most striking characteristic 
of her face was its brilliant complexion ; her skin was so transparent 
that I never succeeded in imitating it to my satisfaction, for, what- 
ever colours I employed, it was impossible adequately to render its 
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dazzling fairness.’ The first portrait painted by Madame le Brun 
represents the Queen in a satin dress with a large hoop, holding a 
rose in her hand ; this was destined as a present to her brother the 
Emperor Joseph, and was followed by several others. The artist 
was then near her confinement; and one day, in her anxiety not to 
keep her illustrious model waiting, happened to let fall her box of 
colours, so that all its contents were scattered on the floor. As she 
was bending forward to recover them, Marie Antoinette checked 
her, saying that stooping might be prejudicial to her in her con- 
dition, and picked up every article herself. ‘It would be difficult,’ 
continues Madame le Brun, ‘to describe the winning charm of 
her manner; I never remember her omitting to say something 
pleasant to those who approached her, and her kindness to myself 
personally I am not likely to forget.’ The Queen’s last sitting 
was for the picture in which she is shown surrounded by her 
children, and which was exhibited in 1788; it was afterwards re- 
moved to Versailles, and Madame le Brun was presented on that 
occasion to Louis XVI. ‘I am no judge of painting,’ he said to 
her ; ‘ but you, madame, have made me admire it.’ This work was 
succeeded by the portraits of most of the royal family, and by that 
of the unfortunate Princesse de Lamballe. ‘ Without being pretty,’ 
observes our author, ‘she appeared so at a certain distance ; she 
had small features, a fresh complexion, and an abundance of fair 
hair, and was altogether remarkable for her elegance and grace.’ 

During a journey through Flanders made by Madame le Brun 
with her husband in 1782, she was so struck with the beauty of 
Rubens’s famous ‘Chapeau de Paille, that she painted her own 
portrait in a similar style, wearing a straw hat and holding a 
palette in her hand ; this picture, subsequently engraved by Miller, 
is considered one of her masterpieces. On her return she was 
elected a member of the Academy of Painting; and so firmly 
established by this time was her artistic reputation, that her little 
apartment in the Rue Cléry was constantly frequented not only by 
the leading members of the aristocracy, but by the most distin- 
guished of her literary and musical contemporaries. Among these 
were Sacchini, Grétry, Garat, Viotti, and Madame Todi, Boufflers, 
and the Abbé Delille. Concerts and dramatic performances were 
successively organised by the hostess, the best actor in the latter 
being her brother Louis Vigée, and the worst, strange to say, the 
future Roscius of the French stage, Talma. 

An interesting chapter in these Recollections is devoted to a 
notice of the principal theatrical celebrities of the period, from 
Lekain and Préville to Mdlle. Contat and Mdlle. Mars. In her 
account of the opera, Madame le Brun mentions the daneers, 
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Gardel and Vestris, executing a chaconne with the graceful, but 
singularly thin, Mdlle. Guimard, and chasing her across the stage, 
thereby suggesting the idea of two dogs quarrelling for a bone. 
Speaking of Vestris the younger, she records a saying of his father 
while watching his extraordinary feats of agility. ‘If my son 
does not spring higher,’ he gravely remarked, ‘it is because he 
is unwilling to humiliate his comrades too much; for were he to 
mount as high as he could, he would be ennwyé in the air for 
want of conversation.’ She also alludes to the performances at the 
Comte de Vaudreuil’s private theatre at Gennevilliers, the last of 
which consisted of the ‘ Mariage de Figaro,’ played by the actors 
of the Comédie Frangaise, the Comte d’Artois (afterwards Charles 
Dix) being among the audience. ‘ Beaumarchais,’ she says, ‘ must 
have had some difficulty in persuading M. de Vaudreuil to consent 
to its production, this satire being notoriously directed against the 
Court, several members of which, including a prince of the blood 
royal, were present; and the Count had ultimately reason to 
repent of his condescension, for, some weeks later, the dramatist 
solicited an interview with him at Versailles, and laid before him 
a financial scheme of his invention, offering him a considerable 
sum of money if he would cause it to be adopted. ‘ Monsieur 
Beaumarchais,’ coolly replied M. de Vaudreuil, ‘ you have timed 
your visit well, for I have passed a good night, and am in ex- 
cellent humour. If you had ventured to make me this proposal 
yesterday, I should most certainly have thrown you out of the 
window!’ 

In 1786, Madame le Brun saw for the first time Madame 
Dubarry, then residing in her chéteawu at Louveciennes, and added 
three portraits of the once celebrated favourite to the catalogue of 
her works. ‘She might have been about forty-five years old; she 
was tall, but not disproportionately so, and inclined to embon- 
point; her face was still charming, and she wore her fair hair in 
curls like a child, but her complexion had lost its brilliancy 
She lived very retired, the only ladies composing her usual society 
being the ambassadress of Portugal, Madame de Souza, and the 
Marquise de Brunoy.’ 

In the autumn of 1789, the writer of these Recollections, 
alarmed by the rapid progress of the Revolutiou, and by no means 
reassured as to her own personal safety and that of her little 
daughter, determined on quitting France, and realising a project 
she had long entertained of visiting Italy. Having succeeded in 
obtaining a passport, she began her journey on October 5, a few 
hours after the entrance into the capital of the King and Queen 
from Versailles; her companions in the diligence being a Jacobin 
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from Grenoble, and an individual of repulsive aspect whom she 
soon ascertained from his conversation to be a common thief. 
‘Luckily,’ says Madame le Brun, ‘ he saw nothing in our appear- 
ance of a nature to tempt his cupidity; indeed, all I took with 
me was a little linen and eighty louis in gold, having left every- 
thing else I had in the world in my husband’s hands. I need 
hardly add that I never saw a sow of it again.’ On her arrival at 
Lyons, she remained for three days, to recruit her strength, at the 
house of a family she had formerly known in Paris, and engaged a 
voiturier to convey her across the frontier as far as Turin, where 
she was cordially welcomed by the celebrated Porporati, who at 
once placed his modest dwelling at her disposal. In reply to her 
question whether the city contained any munificent patrons of 
art, he shook his head negatively. ‘The best proof I can give 
you, he said, ‘ that they know nothing about it, is that one of the 
highest personages in Turin, hearing that I was an engraver, came 
to me, not long ago, requesting me to engrave his crest on a seal.’ 

After a short halt at Parma and Modena, Madame le Brun 
continued her route to Bologna, and passed several days in 
examining the public and private galleries. In one of the latter, 
the custode, surprised beyond measure at the visitor’s artistic ap- 
preciation of the pictures and intimate acquaintance with the 
names of the painters, asked her servant who she was, adding: ‘ I 
have shown and explained the collection to many noble ladies, but 
this one knows it better than I do!’ While at Bologna, she 
received her diploma as member of the Academy of that city, pre- 
sented to her by the director in person ; and after a week’s sojourn 
resumed her journey through Florence to Rome, where she arrived 
towards the end of November. Her first visit was to Angelica 
Kaufmann, ‘ whose acquaintance I was especially anxious to make. 
She is about fifty years old, and extremely delicate, her health 
having greatly suffered owing to her former unfortunate marriage 
with an adventurer, whose prodigality completely ruined her. Her 
present husband is an architect, who acts as her man of business. 
Her conversation is most instructive, but without a spark of en- 
thusiasm. I dined with her at our ambassador's, Cardinal de 
Bernis, who placed us on either side of him. He had invited about 
thirty guests to meet us, and entertained us magnificently, al- 
though he himself ate nothing but vegetables. But now comes the 
amusing part of the story. At seven o'clock next morning I was 
awoke by the announcement that “the family of the Cardinal 
Bernis” were waiting to see me. I dressed myself as quickly as I 
could, not a little embarrassed, as you may imagine, and gave orders 
that “the family” should be admitted; when in walked five 
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strapping lackeys in livery, who, according to a custom of which I 
was then totally ignorant, respectfully solicited a “ buona mano”! ’ 

In July, 1790, Madame le Brun and her daughter started for 
Naples, and took up their quarters on the Chiaja. Immediately 
on her arrival, she received a visit from Sir William Hamilton, 
the English ambassador, who requested her, as a special favour, to 
undertake the portrait of Miss Harte, whom he afterwards 
married. ‘I painted her as a Bacchante, reposing on the seashore, 
and holding a goblet in her hand; her expressive countenance and 
the profusion of beautiful hair which almost covered her whole 
person, made an admirable picture. Sir William, however, 
though he ostensibly destined this portrait for his own collection, 
and after much bargaining only paid me a hundred louis for it, 
ultimately sold it in London for three hundred guineas; which 
caused M. de Talleyrand, the son of our ambassador at Naples, to 
remark, when he heard the Chevalier Hamilton spoken of as a 
benefactor of the arts: “ Say rather that the arts benefit him.” 
Twelve years later,’ continues the writer, ‘Lady Hamilton came 
to see me in London; she had just lost her husband, and was in 
deep mourning and enormously fat. She told me that she was 
much to be pitied, and that nothing could console her for the loss 
of so invaluable a friend; a moment after, she was sitting at my 
piano, and singing as if she had forgotten allabout him.’ Among 
the portraits painted by Madame le Brun at Naples, were those of 
the Queen, sister of Marie Antoinette, and the celebrated 
composer Paisiello, then at the summit of his reputation. This 
latter work, one of the artist’s masterpieces, is now in the gallery 
of the Louvre. 

It is impossible, consistently with our limits, to follow the 
author of these Recollections step by step, subsequent to her final 
departure from Rome in April, 1792. Her intention, after 
visiting Venice, Verona, and Milan, a tour of several months, 
was to return to France by way of Turin; but on arriving there 
she found the city thronged with emigrants, most of them in a 
state of utter destitution, and bringing the news of the capture of 
the Tuileries on August 10. Among them was her old friend 
M. de Riviére, chargé @affaires from the Court of Saxony, whose 
daughter had married her brother, Louis Vigée, some years before. 
He informed her that her husband was living unmolested in Paris, 
and that her mother and the young couple were also in safety, but 
earnestly besought her to abandon all idea of prosecuting her 
journey. Under these circumstances, she decided on gratifying a 
wish she had long entertained of visiting Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg; and, bidding with regret a last adieu to Italy, proceeded 
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through the Tyrol to the Austrian capital, where she remained up- 
wards of two years. The great statesman, Prince de Kaunitz, to 
whom she brought a letter of introduction, received her with 
marked courtesy, and she was at all times a welcome guest at his 
table ; she had also the pleasure of renewing her acquaintance 
with the amiable and accomplished Prince de Ligne, by whom she 
was introduced to the best society in Vienna. Her studio was the 
resort of the most distinguished members of the aristocracy, native 
and foreign, including her own compatriots the Duchesse de 
Guiche, and the Polignac family; and during her stay, the 
number of portraits painted by her exceeded fifty. 

In April, 1795, she again set out on her travels, and after a 
careful inspection of the Dresden gallery, which she considered the 
finest in Europe, and a brief sojourn at Berlin, reached St. Peters- 
burg towards the end of July. She was scarcely installed in her 
hotel, when a message from the French ambassador, Count Ester- 
hazy, informed her that the Empress Catherine would receive her 
on the following day at her palace of Czarskoeselo, and that he 
himself would escort her thither. ‘The sight of this celebrated 
woman,’ she says, *‘ produced so powerful an impression on me that 
I almost forgot in whose presence I stood. Though I was at first 
greatly surprised to find her so much shorter and stouter than I 
had imagined her to be, her face was still handsome, her forehead 
high, and her nose perfectly Grecian; the expression of her eyes 
was peculiarly soft, and her physiognomy remarkable for its anima- 
tion and vivacity.’ By the Empress’s command Madame le Brun 
undertook shortly after her arrival the portraits of the Grand 
Duchesses Alexandrine, Helena, and Elizabeth, the latter of whom 
had recently become the wife of Alexander. She had, indeed, no 
cause to complain of want of patronage; specimens of her talent 
being so generally desired, that her time was fully occupied in 
supplying them. 

The death of Catherine in 1796 and the accession of Paul III. 
are circumstantially recorded in her Recollections, and with refer- 
ence to the latter sovereign she relates the following anecdote: 
‘ The slightest infraction of his orders was punished by banishment 
to Siberia, or at the very least by imprisonment; and such was 
the singularity of his character, that his transitions from the 
wildest ferocity to extreme indulgence succeeded each other ac- 
cording to the caprice of the moment, and so rapidly that no one 
felt himself safe when in his presence. One evening I was invited 
to a ball at Court, in the course of which a young man, hastily 
entering the dancing-room, pushed rudely by a lady, who in her 
alarm uttered a loud shriek. The Emperor, hearing this, turned 
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to one of his aides-de-camp, and, without inquiring into the matter, 
bade him conduct the gentleman to the fortress, and bring him 
word of his safe incarceration. The aide-de-camp soon returned 
announcing that the order had been executed, but added that the 
prisoner was extremely short-sighted, and, in proof of the assertion, 
handed over a pair of spectacles he had taken from him. Paul, 
after carefully examining them, exclaimed in a tone of great ex- 
citement: “ Let him be instantly released, and taken to his own 
house. I shall not retire to rest until I know that he is at home 
again.” He was excessively ugly; his flat nose, large mouth, and 
long teeth made him resemble a death’s head, and gave rise to an 
infinity of caricatures, the best of which represented him holding 
a paper in each hand; on one was written ordre, on the other 
contre-ordre, and on his forehead désordre.’ 

While at Moscow in March, 1801, Madame le Brun received 
the intelligence of the murder of this unfortunate monarch, and 
returned to St. Petersburg in time to witness the accession of 
Alexander. Her stay, however, in Russia, after a residence of up- 
wards of six years, was drawing to a close, partly owing to her 
failing health, which rendered a change of climate necessary, and 
partly to the marriage of her daughter with a certain Nigris, 
secretary to Count Czernicheff, of which she entirely disapproved. 
In July, 1801, we find her at Berlin, enjoying the society of 
Queen Louise of Prussia, who appears to have produced on our 
traveller the same favourable impression that she did on all who 
came in contact with her. ‘The charm of her countenance, so 
expressive of goodness and amiability, the exquisite perfection of 
her figure, and the dazzling freshness of her complexion combined 
to form the most bewitching ensemble. Those alone who have 
seen her can understand what I felt on beholding her for the first 
time.’ While at Berlin, Madame le Brun was invited to dinner 
by the Princess Galitzin, her neighbour at table being General 
Duroc, of whom she pithily says: ‘I was told that he was an in- 
timate friend of Bonaparte; but he never addressed a word to me, 
nor I to him.’ 

At. length, after an absence of twelve years, she returned to 
Paris, and found her husband and brother awaiting her arrival at 
the house in the Rue du Gros-Chenet, belonging to Le Brun ; and, 
before many days had elapsed, her salon was thronged with 
visitors, including Joséphine, whom she had formerly known as 
Mdlle. Tascher de la Pagerie, and who now presented herself as 
the wife of Bonaparte. The sympathies, however, of Madame le 
Brun were too exclusively Royalist to admit of any great intimacy 
between her and the ci-devant Madame de Beauharnais, the only 
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result of their renewed acquaintance being a visit from Lucien to 
her studio; nor does it appear that she was ever personally intro- 
duced to the First Consul. She speaks in rapturous terms of the 
beauty of Madame Récamier, and of her fascinating rival Madame 
Tallien, and owns, with reference to the latter, that she was unable 
to discover a single defect either in her face or her figure. She 
also alludes to an evening pleasantly passed at Madame Campan’s 
educational establishment at St. Germain, on which occasion 
Racine’s ‘ Esther’ was performed by that lady’s pupils, Bonaparte 
himself being among the company. ‘I could hardly believe my 
eyes,’ she says, ‘ when the little, thin man was pointed out to me ; 
having formed as incorrect an idea of his personal appearance as I 
had previously done with regard to that of the Empress Catherine.’ 
When her old friend the Princess Dolgorouki was presented at the 
Tuileries, Madame le Brun inquired, on her return, what impres- 
sion the First Consul’s Court had made upon her. ‘Ce n’est pas 
une cour,’ replied the Princess ; ‘c’est une puissance.’ ‘ During 
my subsequent stay in London,’ continues the narrator, ‘I dined 
with the Duchess of Gordon, one of Bonaparte’s most enthusiastic 
admirers. She showed me his portrait, and said very emphatically, 
* Voila mon héros !’ or rather, according to her own peculiar pro- 
nunciation, ‘mon Zéro!’ 

This visit of Madame le Brun to England occurred in 1802, 
and, contrary to her original idea, she remained there nearly three 
years, taking up her quarters in Maddox Street. She soon became 
intimate with most of the celebrities of the time, including 
Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire, whom she describes as follows : 
‘She might have been then about forty-five years of age; her 
features were extremely regular, but I was by no means struck with 
her beauty, her complexion having lost its brilliancy, and the 
general effect of her otherwise pleasing countenance being marred 
by an incipient blindness.’ During her stay in London she gave 
several concerts, at which Viotti played, and Madame Grassini 
and Mrs. Billington sang. At one of these, George IV., then 
Prince of Wales, was present, and was so delighted with his hostess 
that he said to her: ‘I usually pass my evenings in going from 
party to party, but when I am with you I stay.’ Apropos of the 
above-mentioned vocalists, our author says: ‘Madame Grassini 
had a contralto voice, and Mrs. Billington a soprano, and nothing 
pleased them more than to imitate each other; a tour de force 
which in my opinion suited neither. One night they were per- 
forming together in the same opera, and Madame Grassini had 
just attempted a high note, when the manager came into my box 
in a terrible fury, * You heard that!’ he cried; ‘ well, what can I 
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do with such women? When they rehearse in the morning, 
Mrs. Billington persists in adopting a low key, and Madame 
Grassini a high one; between them they will drive me mad!’ 

Of Mrs. Siddons Madame le Brun speaks most enthusiastically, 
comparing her ‘enchanting voice’ with that of Mdlle. Mars; she 
was also much interested by a visit to the studio of Benjamin 
West. Talking of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose ‘ Infant Samuel’ 
she greatly admired, she says: ‘I was told that when my portrait 
of M. de Calonne arrived in London, he went to see it, and praised 
it highly; upon which one of those present remarked that the 
portrait ought to be first rate, for it had cost 80,000 francs. 
* Well,” replied Reynolds, “all I can say is that if I were offered 
100,000, I could not paint one like it.”’ 

Before leaving England, she visited not only the principal 
environs of London, but also Stowe, Warwick Castle, and Blenheim, 
and was everywhere most cordially received ; she appears, indeed, 
to have been greatly touched by the kindness and hospitality she 
had met with on all sides during her sojourn, as well as by the 
liberality with which her artistic efforts had been recompensed. 
Returning to Paris by way of Holland, direct communication with 
France having been closed since the rupture of the treaty of Amiens, 
she found an Emperor where she had left a First Consul, and was 
soon after informed that he was much displeased at her prolonged 
absence ; however, he ultimately so far relented as to commission 
her to undertake the portrait of his sister Madame Murat. ‘I did not 
venture to refuse,’ she sdys, ‘although the price offered me was 
less than half what I was accustomed to receive.’ This task seems 
to have been no sinecure, the sitter being extremely capricious, 
and varying her style of dress and coiffure so frequently that the 
unfortunate artist was perpetually engaged in effacing and altering 
what she had done the day before. At last she could bear it no 
longer ; and on one occasion, when her model had tried her patience 
more than usual, she turned to M. Denon, who happened to be 
present, and remarked, loud enough for Madame Murat to hear, 
that, ‘though many veal princesses had sat to her for their portraits, 
she had never been similarly tormented before !’ 

In 1808, Madame le Brun started on a tour through Switzer- 
land, a full description of which is given in her letters to the 
Countess Potocka ; and on her return to France she purchased a villa 
at Louveciennes, not far from the ancient abode of Madame 
Dubarry. There and in Paris she henceforth alternately resided, 
enjoying the society of her daughter, Madame Nigris, who had left 
Russia (and her husband) in order to rejoin her, and of her brother’s 
family. She witnessed the events of 1814, the Hundred Days, and 
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the restoration of the Bourbons, and continued her professional 
labours for several years with unwearied assiduity. A widow since 
1813, she was destined to survive both her daughter and her 
brother, the former of whom died in 1819, and the latter in 1820. 
From that period she lived comparatively in retirement, tended 
with affectionate solicitude by her two nieces, and breathed her 
last May 29, 1842, at the good old age of eighty-seven. 

The works of this celebrated artist, any detailed notice of which 
would be out of place here, consist of six hundred and sixty portraits; 
fifteen paintings of various kinds, of which the ‘ Sybil’ is perhaps 
the best known; and nearly two hundred landscapes: forming a 
total of upwards of eight hundred and seventy pictures. After 
her death, two of her happiest efforts were presented by her nieces 
to the gallery of the Louvre; namely, her own portrait with her 
daughter in her arms, and ‘ La Jeune Fille au Manchon.’ 


Che Fire-Brigade. 


Free !—There’s a cry in the crowded street, 
There’s a crimson light in the sky, 

A shout of men, a tramp of feet, 

A roll of wheels, as, straight and fleet, 

The Fire-Brigade flies by. 


Fire !—Clear the way !—In generous strife 
tace on: the flames rise higher ; 

No hope within, where smoke is rife, 

And children there who gasp for life : 

The house is ringed with fire. 


Help !—Hear again that despairing cry, 
As the fierce ruby flames gleam bright 
On brazen helmets, mounting high, 

The ladders placed the windows nigh, 
Where women swoon with fright. 


Hush !—See where the hissing engines play 
On the tottering fire-flaked wall ; 

They gain the sill and force their way 

To where the frightened children lay, 
With roof about to fall. 


Saved !—and at last, in the fresh cool air, 
The women and children are laid ; 

And shouts ring out for those who dare 
To face such hell of smoke and glare,— 
The gallant Fire-Brigade. 








Home Fandom Rotes of an GFodle Excursion, 


BY MARK TWAIN, 


I. 


Aut the journeyings I had ever done had been purely in the 
way of business. The pleasant May weather suggested a novelty, 
namely, a trip for pure recreation, the bread-and-butter element 
left out. The reverend said he would go, too: a good man; one 
of the best of men, although a clergyman. By eleven at night we 
were in New Haven and on board the New York boat. We bought 
our tickets, and then went wandering around, here and there, in 
the solid comfort of being free, idle, and putting distance between 
ourselves and the mails and telegraphs. 

After a while I went to my state-room and undressed, but the 
night was too enticing for bed. We were moving down the bay 
now, and it was pleasant to.stand at the window and take the cool 
night-breeze and watch the gliding lights on shore. Presently, 
two elderly men sat down under that window, and began a conver- 
sation. Their talk was properly no business of mine, and yet I 
was feeling friendly toward the world and willing to be enter- 
tained. I soon gathered that they were brothers, that they were 
from a small Connecticut village, and that the matter in hand con- 
cerned the cemetery. Said one: 

* Now, John, we talked it all over amongst ourselves, and this 
is what we’ve done. You see everybody was a movin’ from the old 
buryin’ ground, and our folks was most about left to theirselves, as 
you may say. They was crowded, too, as you know,—lot wasn’t 
big enough in the first place; and last year when Seth’s wife died 
we couldn’t hardly tuck her in. She sort o’ overlaid Deacon 
Shorb’s lot, and he soured on her, so to speak, and on the rest of 
us, too. So we talked it over, and I was for a lay-out in the new 
simitery on the hill. They wa’n’t unwilling, if it was cheap. 
Well, the two best and biggest plots was No. 8 and No. 9. Both 
of a size; nice, comfortable room for twenty-six,—twenty-six full- 
growns, that is,—but you reckon in children and other shorts, and 
strike an everage, and I should say you might lay in thirty, or may 
be thirty-two or three, pretty genteel, no crowdin’ to signify.’ 

* That’s a plenty, William. Which one did you buy?’ 

‘Well, ’'m coming to that, John, You see No, 8 was thirteen 
dollars, No. 9 fourteen F 

‘IT see, So's t you took No, 8,’ 
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‘You wait. I took No. 9. And I'll tell you for why. Inthe 
first place Deacon Shorb wanted it. Well, after the way hed 
gone on about Seth’s wife overlappin’ his prem’ses, I’d a beat him 
out of that No. 9 if I’d a had to stand two dollars extra, let alone 
one. That’s the way I felt about it. Says I, what’s a dollar any 
way? Life’s on’y a pilgrimage, says I; we ain’t here for good, and 
we can’t take it with us, says I. So I just dumped it down, knowin’ 
the Lord don’t suffer a good deed to go for nothin’, and cal’latin’ 
to take it out o’ somebody in the course o’ trade. Then there was 
another reason, John. No. 9’s a long way the handyest lay-out in 
the simetery, and the likeliest for situation. It lays right on top 
of a knoll, in the dead centre of the buryin’ ground ; and you can 
see Millport from there, and Tracy’s, and Hopper Mount, and a 
raft o’ farms, and so on. There ain’t no better outlook from a 
buryin’ plot in the State. Si Higgins says so, and I reckon he 
ought to know. Well, and that ain’t all. Course Shorb had to 
take No. 8; wa’n’t no help for ’t. Now, No. 8 jines on to No. 9, 
but it’s on the slope of the hill, and every time it rains it'll soak 
right down on to the Shorbs. Si Higgins says ’t when the dea- 
.con’s time comes, he better take out fire and marine insurance 
both, on his remains.’ 

Here was sound of a low, placid, duplicate chuckle of apprecia- 
tion and satisfaction. 

‘ Now, John, here’s a little rough draft of the ground that I’ve 
made on a piece of paper. Up here in the left hand corner we’ve 
bunched the departed; took them from the old graveyard and 
stowed them one alongside o’ t’other, on a first-come-first-served 
plan, no partialities, with gran’ther Jones for a starter, on’y 
because it happened so, and windin’ up indiscriminate with Seth’s 
twins. A little crowded towards the end of the lay-out, may be; 
but we reckoned ’t wa’n’t best to scatter the twins. Well, next 
comes the livin’. Here, where it’s marked A, we’re goin’ to put 
Mariar and her family when they’re called; B, that’s for brother 
Hosea and hisn; C, Calvin and tribe. What's left is these two 
lots here,—just the gem of the whole patch for general style and 
outlook,—they’re for me and my folks, and you and yourn. 
Which of them would you ruther be buried in ?’ 

‘I swan you've took me mighty unexpected, William! It 
sort of started the shivers. Fact is, I was thinkin’ so busy about 
makin’ things comfortable for the others, I hadn’t thought about 
being buried myself.’ 

‘ Life’s on’y a fleetin’ show, John, as the sayin’ is. We've all 
got to go, sooner or later. To go with a clean record’s the main 
thing. Fact is, it’s the on’y thing worth strivin’ for, John.’ 
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‘Yes, that’s so, William, that’s so; there ain't no getting 
around it. Which of these lots would you recommend ?’ 

‘Well, it depends, John. Are you particular about outlook ?’ 

‘I don’t say I am, William; I don’t say I ain’t. Reely, I 
don’t know. But mainly, I reckon, I'd set store by a south 
exposure.’ 

‘That’s easy fixed, John. They’re both south exposure. 
They take the sun and the Shorbs ’s get the shade.’ 

‘How about sile, William ?’ 

‘D’s a sandy sile, E’s mostly loom.’ 

‘You may gimme E, then, William; a sandy sile caves in, 
more or less, and costs for repairs.’ 

‘ All right; set your name down here, John, under E. Now, if 
you don’t mind payin’ me your share of the fourteen dollars, John, 
while we’re on the business, everything’s fixed.’ 

After some higgling and sharp bargaining the money was paid, 
and John bade his brother good-night and took his leave. There 
was silence for some moments; then a soft chuckle welled up from 
the lonely William, and he muttered: ‘I declare for ’t, if I haven’t 
made a mistake! It’s D that’s mostly loom, not E. And John’s 

- booked for a sandy sile after all.’ 

There was another soft chuckle, and William departed to his 
rest, also. 

The next day, in New York, was a hot one. Still we managed 
to get more or less entertainment out of it. Toward the middle 
of the afternoon we arrived on board the staunch steamship 
‘ Bermuda,’ with bag and baggage, and hunted for a shady place. 
It was blazing summer weather, until we were half way down the 
harbour. Then I buttoned my coat closely; half an hour later I 
put on a spring overcoat and buttoned that. As we passed the 
light-ship I added an ulster and tied a handkerchief around the 
collar to hold it snug to my neck. So rapidly had the summer 
gone and winter come again. 

By nightfall we were far out at sea, with no land insight. No 
telegrams could come here, no letters, no news. This was an uplift- 
ing thought. It was still more uplifting to reflect that the millions 
of harassed people on shore behind us were suffering just as usual. 

The next day brought us into the midst of the Atlantic soli- 
tudes,—out of smoke-coloured soundings into fathomless deep 
blue ; no ships visible anywhere over the wide ocean ; no company 
but™:Mother Cary’s chickens wheeling, darting, skimming the 
waves in the sun. There were some seafaring men among the 
passengers, and conversation drifted into matters concerning ships 
and sailors, One said that ‘ true as the needle to the pole’ was a 
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bad figure, since the needle seldom pointed to the pole. He said 
a ship’s compass was not faithful to any particular point, but was 
the most fickle and treacherous of the servants of man. It was 
for ever changing. It changed every day in the year; conse- 
quently, the amount of the daily variation had to be ciphered out 
and allowance made for it, else the mariner would go utterly astray. 
Another said there was a vast fortune waiting for the genius who 
should invent a compass that would not be affected by the local 
influences of an iron ship. He said there was only one creature 
more fickle than a wooden ship’s compass, and that was the com- 
pass of an iron ship. Then came reference to the well-known 
fact that an experienced mariner can look at the compassof a new 
iron vessel, thousands of miles from:her birthplace, and tell which 
way her head was pointing when she was in process of building. 

Now an ancient whale-ship master fell to talking about the 
sort of crews they used to have in his early days. Said he: 

‘ Sometimes we'd have a batch of college students. Queer lot. 
Ignorant? Why, they didn’t know the cat-heads from the main 
brace. But if you took them for fools you’d get bit, sure. They’d 
learn more in a month than another man would in a year. We 
had one, once, in the “ Mary Ann,” that came aboard with gold 
spectacles on. And besides he was rigged out from main truck 
to keelson in the nobbiest clothes that ever saw a fo’castle. He 
had a chest full, too: cloaks, and broadcloth coats, and velvet 
vests; everything swell, you know; and didn’t the salt water fix 
them out for him? I reckon not! Well, going to sea, the mate 
told him to go aloft and help shake out the fore-to’gallants’l. Up 
he shins to the foretop, with his spectacles on, and in a minute 
down he comes again, looking insulted. Says the mate, “ What 
did you come down for?” Says the chap, “P’raps you didn’t 
notice there ain’t any ladders above there.” You see we hadn’t 
any shrouds above the foretop. The men bursted out in a laugh 
such as I reckon you never heard the like of. Next night, which 
was dark and rainy, the mate ordered this chap to go aloft about 
something, and I’m d—d if he didn’t start up with an umbrella 
and a lantern! But no matter; he made a mighty good sailor 
before the voyage was done, and we had to hunt up something else 
to laugh at. Years afterwards, when I had forgot all about 
him, I comes into Boston, mate of a ship, and was loafing around 
town with the second mate, and it so happened that we stepped 
into the Revere House, thinking may be we would chance the salt- 
horse in that big dining-room for a flyer, as the boys say. Some 
fellows were talking just at our elbow, and one says, “ Yonder’s 
the new governor of Massachusetts,—at the table over there, with 
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the ladies.” We took a good look, my mate and I, for we hadn’t 
either of us ever seen a governor before. I looked and looked at 
that face, and then all of a sudden it popped on me! But I didn’t 
give any sign. Says I, “ Mate, I’ve a notion to go over and shake 
hands with him.” Says he, “I think I see you doing it, Tom.” 
Says I, “ Mate, [’'m a-going to do it.” Says he, “Oh, yes, I 
reckon! May be you don’t want to bet you will, Tom?” Says I, 
“T don’t mind going a V on it, mate.” Says he, * Put it up.” 
“ Up she goes,” says I, planking the cash. This surprised him. 
But he covered it, and says, pretty sarcastic, “‘ Hadn’t you better 
take your grub with the governor and the ladies, Tom?” Says I, 
“ Upon second thoughts, I will.” Says he, “ Well, Tom, you are 
a dum fool.” Says I, “ May be Iam, may be I ain’t; but the 
main question is, Do you want to risk two and a half that I won’t 
do it?” Make it a V,” sayshe. “Done,” saysI. I started, 
him a-giggling and slapping his hand on his thigh, he felt so 
good. I went over there and leaned my knuckles on the table a 
minute and looked the governor in the face, and says I, “ Mister 
Gardner, don’t you know me?” He stared, and I stared, and he 
stared. Then all of a sudden he sings out, “ Tom Bowling, by the 
holy poker! Ladies, it’s old Tom Bowling, that you’ve heard me 
talk about,—shipmate of mine in the ‘Mary Ann.’” He rose up 
and shook hands with me ever so hearty—I sort of glanced around 
and took a realising sense of my mate’s saucer eyes,—and then 
says the governor, “ Plant yourself, Tom, plant yourself; you can’t 
eat your anchor again till you’ve had a feed with me and the 
ladies!” I planted myself alongside the governor, and canted my 
eye around towards my mate. Well, sir, his dead-lights were 
bugged out like tompions; and his mouth stood that wide open 
that you could have laid a ham in it without him noticing it.’ 

There was great applause at the conclusion of the old captain’s 
story; then, after a moment’s silence, a grave, pale young man said : 

‘Had you ever met the governor before ?’ 

The old captain looked steadily at this inquirer awhile, and 
then got up and walked aft without any reply. One passenger 
after another stole a furtive glance at the inquirer, but failed .to 
make him out, and so gave him up. It took some little work to 
get the talk-machinery to running smoothly again after this 
derangement ; but at length a conversation sprang up about that 
important and jealously guarded instrument, a ship’s time-keeper, 
its exceedingly delicate accuracy, and the wreck and destruction that 
have sometimes resulted from its varying a few seemingly trifling 
moments from the true time; then, in due course, my comrade, 
the reverend, got off on a yarn, with a fair wind and everything 
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drawing. It was a true story, too,—about Captain Rounceville’s 
shipwreck. True in every detail. It was to this effect : 

Captain Rounceville’s vessel was lost in mid-Atlantic, and 
likewise his wife and his two little children. Captain Rounceville 
and seven seamen escaped with life, but with little else. A small, 
rudely constructed raft was to be their home for eight days. They 
had neither provisions nor water. They had scarcely any clothing ; 
no one had a coat but the captain. This coat was changing hands 
all the time, for the weather was very cold. Whenever a man 
became exhausted with cold, they put the coat on him and laid 
him down between two shipmates until the garment and their 
bodies had warmed life into him again. Among the sailors was 
a Portuguese who knew no English. He seemed to have no 
thought of his own calamity, but was concerned only about the 
captain’s bitter loss of wife and children. By day, he would look 
his dumb compassion in the captain’s face; and by night, in the 
darkness and the driving spray and rain, he would seek out the 
captain and try to comfort him with caressing pats on the shoulder. 
One day, when hunger and thirst were making their sure inroads 
upon the men’s strength and spirits, a floating barrel was seen at 
a distance. It seemed a great find, for doubtless it contained food 
of some sort. <A brave fellow swam to it, and after long and ex- 
hausting exertion got it to the raft. It was eagerly opened. It 
was a barrel of magnesia! On the fifth day an onion was spied. 
A sailor swam off and got it. Although perishing with hunger, 
he brought it in its integrity and put it into the captain’s hands. 
The history of the sea teaches that among starving, shipwrecked 
men, selfishness is rare, and a wonder-compelling magnanimity 
the rule. The onion was equally divided into eight parts, and 
eaten with deep thanksgivings. On the eighth day a distant ship 
was sighted. Attempts were made to hoist an oar with Captain 
Rounceville’s coat on it for a signal. There were many failures, 
for the men were but skeletons now, and strengthless. At last 
success was achieved, but the signal brought no help. The sbip 
faded out of sight, and left despair behind her. By and by 
another ship appeared, and passed so near that the castaways, 
every eye eloquent with gratitude, made ready to welcome the 
boat that would be sent to save them. But this ship also drove 
on, and left these men staring their unutterable surprise and dismay 
into each other’s ashen faces. Late in the day, still another ship 
came up out of the distance, but the men noted with a pang that 
her course was one which would not bring her nearer. Their 
remnant of life was nearly spent; their lips and tongues were 
swollen, parched, cracked with eight days’ thirst; their bodies 
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starved ; here was their last chance gliding relentlessly from them; 
they would not be alive when the next sun arose. Since a day or 
two gone by, the men had lost their voices, but now Captain 
Rounceville whispered, ‘Let us pray.’ The Portuguese patted 
him on the shoulder in sign of deep approval. All knelt at the 
base of the oar that was waving the signal-coat aloft, and bowed 
their heads. The sea was tossing; the sun rested, a red, rayless 
disk, on the sea-line in the west. When the men presently raised 
their heads they would have roared a hallelujah if they had had a 
voice; the ship’s sails lay wrinkled and flapping against her 
masts, she was going about! Here was rescue at last, and in the 
very last instant of time that was left for it. No, not rescue yet, 
only the imminent prospect of it. The red disk sank under the 
sea and darkness blotted out the ship. By and by came a 
pleasant sound—oars moving ina boat’srollocks. Nearer it came, 
and nearer,—within thirty steps, but nothing visible. Then a 
deep voice: ‘Hollo!’ The castaways could not answer; their 
swollen tongues refused voice. The boat skirted round and round 
the raft, started away—the agony of it !—returned, rested the oars 
close at hand, listening, no doubt. The deep voice again: ‘ Hollo! 
where are ye, shipmates?’ Captain Rounceville whispered to his 
men, saying, ‘ Whisper your best, boys! now—all at once!’ So 
they sent out an eight-fold whisper in hoarse concert, ‘ Here!’ 
There was life in it if it succeeded; death if it failed. After that 
supreme moment Captain Rounceville was conscious of nothing 
until he came to himself on board the saving ship. Said the re- 
verend, concluding : 

‘There was one little moment of time in which that raft could 
be visible from that ship, and only one. If that one little fleeting 
moment had passed unfruitful, those men’s doom was sealed. As 
close as that does God shave events foreordained from the beginning 
of the world. When the sun reached the water’s edge that day, 
the captain of that ship was sitting on deck reading his prayer- 
book. The book fell; he stooped to pick it up, and happened to 
glance at the sun. In that instant that far-off raft appeared for a 
second against the red disk, its needle-like oar and diminutive 
signal cut sharp and black against the bright surface, and in the 
next instant was thrust away ivto the dusk again. But that ship, 
that captain, and that pregnant instant had had their work ap- 
pointed for them in that dawn of time and could not fail of the 
performance. The chronometer of God never errs!’ 

There was deep, thoughtful silence for some moments. Then 
the grave, pale young man said: 

‘ What is the chronometer of God ?’ 





Za Wella Morte. 


I 


I DREAMED a pleasant dream of Death, 
As a lady fair and bright, 

Who came to my bedside suddenly 
In the stillness of the night. 

‘ Art thou afraid of me?’ she said, 
In tones so sweet and low 

That I knew she spoke as a kindly friend, 
And rot as a vengeful foe ; 

And I answered cheerily, and smiled, 
‘No, my belovéd! no! 


II 


‘Why should I fear? Thou canst not come 
An hour before thy time. 

If ’tis thine hour, ’twill be thine hour, 
Appointed and sublime. 

I should have lived my life in vain, 
Nor seen where all things tend, 

If I’d not surely known and felt 
That thou wouldst be my friend, 

And that beginning were but loss 
Unless for the blesséd end. 


Ill 
‘ Come to me, then, O kindly Death! 
I fear thee not at all! 
The immortal mind can never be 
The mortal body’s thrall. 





LA BELLA MORTE. 


I see thee stretch thy radiant hand 
To open wide the door 
Through which my spirit, glad to pass, 
Shall surge, and spring, and soar, 
And learn to learn, and know to know, 


Ever and evermore! 


IV 


‘Dear mother! on thy face I look, 
And feel myself a child, 
And know thow lt purify my soul 
From all that hath defiled. 
I've no regrets to leave a world 
Whose doleful paths I've trod : 
Come when thou wilt ; I’m well content 
To rest in the quiet sod, 


And go with thee to the Spirit-land, 


To my Father and my God!’ 


CHARLES MACKAY. 





Bp Prorp. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


Cuarter XXI. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BASENESS. 


Ir has been stated by a classical poet, and has been therefore 
extremely quoted, that no one becomes very base upon a sudden ; 
but, if that be so, it is nevertheless certain that some people 
take a but short time in effecting the change. Their baseness, like 
a good housemaid’s grate, is ‘ready laid,’ and only requires the 
match of temptation to be struck on the box of opportunity to set 
it in a blaze. There were but six days between the time that 
Ralph Pennicuick had seen the dead body of his friend hanging 
on the post where he was butchered, and the afternoon on which 
he arrived at Shanghae, and during that brief interval he had made 
up his mind to keep the 20,000/. that had been the price of his own 
safety. This determination did not appear to him, of course, in 
the same light that it does to us. Except in the working out of 
some great revenge, no man probably beholds his own wickedness 
in its true proportions. The murderer does not say to himself, 
‘I murdered So-and-so for five shillings that I knew he had in his 
pocket ;’ but, ‘ I wanted So-and-so’s five shillings, and he was 
very obstinate about it, and a scuffle ensued which ended most 
disastrously for him.’ 

Similarly, Ralph Pennicuick would by no means have admitted 
that he was about to cheat the dead and rob the living. He was 
only going to abstain from the performance of a promise that was, 
at the best, quixotic. In a moment of irrational apprehension he 
had offered to give 20,0001. to get out of a certain difficulty; and 
Conway had taken his words as though they had been an agree- 
ment on stamped paper. 

If he had said, ‘I would givea million,’ the other might just as 
well have claimed the million. The sum in which he was morally 
indebted was too large (he said to himself) to be seriously con- 
sidered as a pecuniary debt. Moreover, one must not only con- 
sider the intention of a testator, but also, as in the case of ‘ pious 
founders,’ the results that are likely to flow from the proposed dis- 
position of his property. Conway’s desire was to make his daughter 
happy ; but had he selected the due means to effect it, in making 
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her an heiress? She had been brought up in a simple quiet way, 
and the possession of all this money would be an embarrassment 
rather than a benefit to her, while it would expose her to the 
seductions of every fortune-hunter. If Conway himself had had 
time to reflect upon the matter, he would probably have come to 
the same conclusion; he would have considered ten thousand 
pounds, or even five thousand, a much more suitable sum. To be 
sure, he had spoken of some attachment between his daughter and 
Raymond, and Pennicuick himself had expressed some opinion not 
absolutely antagonistic to the young people’s union; but the con- 
fusion of affairs had been such that no deliberate judgment could 
be formed on any matter ; things were said and done, in fact, under a 
sort of compulsion—under which circumstances, in the eye of the 
law itself, agreements are not considered binding. Of course, if 
Nelly had had 20,000/. of her own, she would have been a suitable 
match for his son, but that her father-in-law should supply the dower 
—should take such a sum, as it were, out of one pocket to put into 
the other—was practically absurd. Twenty thousand pounds was a 
thousand a-year for ever. 

Unfortunately, no middle course was open to him. If he 
was to produce Conway’s will at all, he must pay the whole 
sum. His friend would never have bequeathed such a fortune 
unless the money had somehow been his to leave. It was a 
question, therefore, of whether he should discharge the debt, or 
totally ignore it. 

Ralph Pennicuick did not hesitate, by this time, to look all 
these contingencies more or less in the face; but the motives that 
were attracting him, he shut out of sight as much as possible. In 
particular he evaded this one ; that if he discharged this obligation, 
he should be enriching—and at his own expense—Mrs, Conway, 
a woman who hated him. She could not harm him, but it was 
not prudent to put arms—tbat is to say, money—in the hands of 
an enemy. She was proud and stiffnecked enough, as it was, 
without being rendered independent. Perhaps if she had been 
dead, and Nelly had alone been concerned in the matter, Ralph 
Pennicuick would not have listened to the devil—self—within 
him. Even as it was he did not, as we have said, propose to him- 
self to rob the widow and the orphan. He would not give them 
their due, but he would give them—well, a good deal—and all in 
the way of kindness and generosity. The idea of playing the 
patron to Mrs. Conway was very pleasant to him; if she rejected 
his gifts, which he believed would be the case, that would be her 
own look-out; he would have all the more to give to Nelly, which 
her mother could hardly dissuade her from accepting, and yet 
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which would lay herself under the very obligation which she had 
resented. 

When matters so incidental as these occurred to Ralph Pennicuick, 
we may be sure that he had made his mind up as to the main 
question. He had fully resolved to become a thief, and, what was 
worse for him, in his hearts of hearts, he knew it. The world, which 
credits what is done, is blind to all that might have been, in another 
sense than that contemplated by the poet. To its broad view there 
are the people outside Newgate and the people inside. But there 
are many persons who have earned a chamber in that building who 
are much better lodged than those within it, and who, considering 
their comparative freedom from temptation, much more deserve 
to be there. The man who destroys a will that has been made to 
his disadvantage may be committed to prison by a Lord Mayor of 
London who has been equally felonious, in a moral sense, by taking 
advantage of -a will which ought to have been destroyed ; but the 
former gentleman (if he is not used to destroying wills) feels a shock 
in the actual commission of the crime which the latter is spared. 

The will of Arthur Conway which Ralph Pennicuick still 
earried in his breast-pocket was a burden to him such as the honest 
reader can hardly imagine. During the whole of his journey to 
Shanghae he had only one opportunity of perusing it quite alone, 
but he remembered every word of it. It was witnessed by himself 
and the governor of the gaol, and from the latter fact he had act- 
ually endeavoured to lay this flattering unction to his own soul— 
that since the witness was a Chinese, he was probably not cognisant 
of what he was doing, and therefore the document was illegal. It 
would be therefore no crime to destroy it. This probably com- 
forted him for nearly a whole day—if to dull the pain of con- 
science can be called to comfort; when he suddenly recollected 
that if there was no will at all, Conway’s wife and daughter would 
inherit his property. So far as he was concerned, the money there- 
fore would—even in the eye of the law—be still owing to him. 

Valueless as the document might be, it was, however, a serious 
incubus to him. So long as it was not destroyed, he had not yet 
crossed the Rubicon—except in thought—between right and wrong ; 
and so far it was a sedative to his anxious mind ; but on the other 
hand its existence was a material danger. If read by any eyes 
save his own it must needs give rise to wonder if not suspicion. 
It would astonish anyone who knew Arthur Conway to read that 
he had left 20,0001. behind him; but even that would be more easy 
to believe than that he had been mad when he executed the will. 

On the last day of their journey, Major Ross and Pennicuick 
had left the boat, to walk for a few miles across the country and 
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rejoin it at a certain place, while Milburn remained on board 
writing letters. Ralph had changed his coat for a lighter one, and 
not till he had gone some distance did he remember that he had 
forgotten to take out the will which was left in the pocket of the 
coat in the cabin. Suppose Milburn should look in the coat 
and read the will! No apprehension of course could have 
been more wild and groundless; but the guilty are frightened 
at a shadow. Milburn was a gentleman and a man of honour; 
but the young are proverbially curious, and if such a thing were to 
happen, he, being Conway’s friend and admirer, would be of all men 
the most dangerous to be possessed of such a secret. He had also 
actually made inquiry as to what the dead man was likely to 
have left behind him. The moralist who said that lying should be 
avoided because it was ‘such a strain upon the memory,’ might 
have extended his warning to all crimes on the ground of their 
exacting nature. The criminal must needs be always vigilant, yet 
always suspicious ; he can never take precautions enough, nor be too 
prudent in his very precautions. The risks he runs may be infini- 
tesimally small, but the danger, if discovery should occur, magnifies 
them to colossal proportions. 

Up to that hour it had seemed to Pennicuick that the de- 
struction of the will would have secured him complete immunity, 
but from henceforth this was far from being the case. If he now 
destroyed the will, or failed to produce it, it might be that that 
very circumstance would at least to one man in the world be a 
proof of his villany. The fear of exposure was so terrible to him, 
that it almost drove him back into the path of honesty which even 
yet lay open to him. He would still be a rich man, even if he did 
disburse that 20,000/.; but then it was such a large sum, and 
money was so dear to him, not only for what it commanded, but 
for its own sake. Moreover, though it was true he might still be 
honest, Ross and Milburn would think it at least strange that he 
should not only have kept secret his friend’s testamentary instruc- 
tions, but also led them to imagine that they were right in sup- 
posing he had died poor. Thus silence itself was fraught with 
danger ; while speech—admission of any kind—absolutely bristled 
with it. And yet to speak, to answer questions, to supply explana- 
tions, was now become so necessary ! 

As to the mere narrative—the statement of what had happened 
at the temple and the prison—ihat was easy enough. In a great 
law case in our own country, during which there had been a more 
than usual amount of perjury, it was observed that no fewer than 
eight persons gave a coherent account of a certain dinner at which 
the defendant was said to have been entertained, and on which fact 
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hung a most important issue; they all described the affair in 
detail, and all the particulars tallied with one another so accurately 
that it was impossible to believe (what was, however, the actual fact) 
that not one of these witnesses had ever before set eyeson the man 
in question. This miracle was managed by the attorney for the 
defence, who gave a dinner to these eight witnesses with himself in 
the chair, and all they had to do was to associate all that was done 
and said, not with him, but with his client. The formula was pre- 
cisely the same ; they had only to put A for B. Thus, in Penni- 
cuick’s case, he had but to substitute Conway for himself, and there 
was no fear of his story containing any contradictions. Even its 
inconsistencies were not of fact—though there were inconsistencies. 
No one who knew Conway, for example, could understand how he 
could have committed such an act as the stealing of the Shay-le. 
To have done that, it would be justly argued, a man must be pos- 
sessed of the spirit of recklessness—or he must be malicious. Now, 
Conway, though an agreeable companion and a general favourite, 
was by no means of a rollicking disposition; his behaviour was 
quiet, his spirits, if equable, were never high; and, indeed, it was 
understood that the poor fellow ‘pulled a very heavy boat’ as 
respected domestic and pecuniary matters, and had enough 
to trouble him. He was prudent, too, notwithstanding that he 
had a weakness for cards and horses, and never ran any risk 
that could be avoided. How, then, could he have risked—and lost 
—his life in the indulgence of a mischievous whim ? 

Then, as to malice, never was man more devoid of it. Those 
who knew him best, too, were aware that, though by no means a 
religious man himself, he respected religion, of whatever kind, in 
others, and it was to the last degree unlikely that he should have 
committed an offence that was an outrage on the feelings of our 
entire nation. 

These were objections which Ralph Pennicuick had to meet on 
all sides upon his arrival at Shanghae, but which he made no 
effort tocombat. After a severe mental struggle, he had destroyed 
the will, and so far ‘burned his boats.’ No retreat lay open to 
him along the broad straight road of honour, though it was still 
in his power to make restitution for the wrong he had committed 
by putting Conway’s wishes into effect. Every hour, however, 
made this more difficult; since, after looking into his friend’s 
affairs, he must needs say whether he died rich or poor, and act 
accordingly. He could scarcely make over 20,000/. to the widow 
and her daughter as a free gift, even if they would have accepted 
it. Such hypocrisy would have been almost as abominable as the 
contemplated robbery itself, and there would also be the loss of 
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the money. That of course was the keystone of the whole edifice 
of fraud and crime that Pennicuick was building up, and which 
every day grew larger and larger, as is usual with such buildings ; 
an outwork of lies had to be thrown out here, and another there, to 
defend the citadel, till at last he could scarcely emerge from the 
work of his own hands to draw a breath of fresh air. His specious 
excuses to himself, his reasons for his wrong, were all moonshine— 
or rather limelight, for there was nothing natural about them; the 
main fact was, that he could not bring himself to part with the 
money, since there was none to compel him, or reproach him for 
keeping it. 

It is not to be supposed, however, though he had escaped from 
the hands of his enemies with a whole skin and a comparatively 
undiminished purse, that Ralph Pennicuick felt triumphant or even 
satisfied. A man can be selfish, greedy, and even altogether bad, 
without such a consciousness of the fact as is disturbing to his mind ; 
but he cannot be a scoundrel without knowing it: and this know- 
ledge is—just at first, at all events—exceedingly disturbing. 

Moreover, Pennicuick’s sensibilities were still alive. Every re- 
ference to Conway’s fate was painful to him, to an extreme degree. 
Great pangs of remorse shot through him on each occasion of 
them ; and the pain he could not conceal was set down by those 
who observed it to tenderness and friendship, which made their 
sympathy intolerable. 

It was agreed on all sides—even by Milburn himself, who did 
not like him—that Pennicuick had behaved ‘deuced well about 
poor Conway.’ He had paid his money right and left to ensure 
his comfort in prison; had spared no trouble or expense to obtain 
his pardon; and had done all he could, when his friend was dead, 
to do honour to his memory. It was quite understood that he 
would never look to the widow for any of these expenses; and, 
though he was rich, he was known to ‘ stick to his money,’ so that 
his generosity was the more commendable. The military gentle- 
men who were addicted to sport did not forget, too, that Penni- 
cuick’s expedition up the country had been cut short by his friend’s 
misfortune, and all the fun he had promised himself turned into 
misery, which they said was ‘ rather rough’ on Pennicuick, who, 
instead of shooting ‘a jolly lot of game among the hills, had now 
to concern himself with business affairs in relation to his dead 
friend. In one particular, however, Conway’s friends were not in- 
clined to approve of Pennicuick’s conduct. He was not so solicitous 
as they thought he ought to be to ‘ make a row at the embassy’ 
about what had happened. The British minister ought to be urged 
to communicate with his government, who should require Conway’s 
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murderers to be given up to justice. If this was refused, then let 
there be war. To this Pennicuick replied that he was the best 
judge of his own responsibility in the matter ; and that, while he 
lamented what had occurred as deeply as any man, he could not 
bring himself to state that murder had been done. Conway had 
fallen a victim, it is true, to Chinese superstition, but everything 
had been done in course of law. He could not in honesty give 
such evidence as might be made a casus belli. 

‘ But, at all events, these beggars should be made to give com- 
pensation to the widow,’ urged the gentlemen of the mess-table. 

‘As to that, said Pennicuick modestly, ‘I will myself take 
care that she at least suffers no pecuniary loss from the misfortune 
that has befallen her.’ This assurance earned him golden opinions ; 
and when, after a very few days, it was found that Arthur Conway 
had died worth next to nothing, everyone took comfort because of 
this friend that had the power and will to serve the dear ones he 
had left behind. It could even be said that those who knew most 
about Ralph Pennicuick at Shanghae had the best opinion of 
him. But then only few people had any personal knowledge of 
him: while a good many—indeed, the whole English-speaking 
population—had heard something of his adventures. On the oc- 
casion of his first return to Shanghae, however, so little had been 
known for certain about the matter, that a rumour had got about 
-—and, as we have seen, had reached Hong Kong—that it was 
Pennicuick and not Conway who had been put to death. It was 
easily accounted for enough, since the two names were mentioned 
together, and those who knew Conway took it for granted that the 
other man must have been the one in the scrape; but the error 
was a great annoyance to the real survivor. Just as a criminal 
is sometimes convicted by help of a piece of evidence that 
happens to be in itself false, so by a mere accident Pennicuick 
found that part imputed to him in the catastrophe which he had 
actually played; and though his own reappearance in the flesh 
soon set the matter right at Shanghae, the other story had by that 
time gone elsewhere, beyond the reach of such personal contradic- 
tion, and had received the usual additions and exaggerations on its 
way. Worse than all, as he discovered on his arrival at Hong Kong, 
this rumour had actually been telegraphed to England; and, had 
they not taken great pains to ascertain the truth before replying to 
Raymond’s inquiry, his own bankers might have confirmed the first 
report, so strongly were they assured on all sides of its correctness. 

The terms of Ralph Pennicuick’s telegram to his son had been, 
as we have seen, concise and cold enough; he was, in fact, greatly 
troubled at the error that had taken place, to the probable effects of 
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which, in the way of gossip and scandal, he was keenly alive; and, 
moreover, he felt the extreme need of caution. He had not yet 
shaped out for himself the course to be adopted in relation to Mrs, 
Conway and her daughter, when he should return to England, though 
he had vague ideas of being very patronising and munificent. The 
breach of faith he had committed began itself, indeed, already to 
sit more lightly on his conscience; but there were matters in con- 
nection with it that he had not considered—a few weeks ago, in 
fact, he would have thought them beneath consideration—but 
which now gave him great annoyance, and even distress of mind. 
Everything that had relation to the dead man was a source of 
mental trouble to him. It had been painful to him, as we have 
seen, to describe, even after his own fashion, the details of Conway’s 
misadventure and death; and, though his actual remorse showed 
signs of mitigation, this feeling by no means wore out with time; 
it weighed, too, upon his mind like lead that he would have to go 
over the whole matter again when he reached England, and, what 
was worse than all, to Mrs. Conway herself. Though he had tele- 
graphed curtly, ‘ Break it to the family,’ he thought of the task he 
had thus imposed upon his son for many an hour. He pictured 
to himself again and again Nelly’s silent agony, and her mother’s 
artificial composure, under which would be even sharper pangs at 
work than in her daughter’s case. He had the sagacity to com- 
prehend how much worse would these fatal tidings fall upon their 
ears from the circumstance of their having already received the 
false report. Ralph Pennicuick entertained no ‘ illusions’ respect- 
ing either himself or his fellow-creatures. It must have been an 
uncommonly good piece of news to Mrs. Conway and the girl to 
hear that he was dead and gone: that woman had always hated 
him, and had probably not even taken pains to conceal her satis- 
faction at his fate. Nelly would have said ‘ How shocking!’ and 
then they would have both set to work to discuss what; money he 
had left behind him, and how long Raymond would wait out of 
decent respect till he came to see them—and propose. He had 
been so wrapt up in self, and so little observant of his son’s be- 
haviour, that he had guessed nothing of the attachment between 
the young people, till Conway’s last request had suggested it to 
his mind ; but now he perceived how his death would have made 
the course of true love run smooth, and how his being alive must 
be resented as an obstacle to it. In picturing all this, he showed 
great acumen ; and if he failed altogether in representing to him- 
self the feelings of his son, it was not for want of cleverness. He 
prided himself on his ability to ‘ put himself in the place of other 
people ’—in quite another sense from that wherein he had just 
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given proof of his powers in poor Conway’s case—but he could 
not penetrate Raymond’s nature, the dutiful simplicity of which 
was altogether unintelligible to him. He saw his son wearing a 
mask of sorrow, but in reality congratulating himself that he was 
his own master, and had come into his father’s kingdom; and 
though he allowed that this state of things was natural, he re- 
sented it. 

He was coming home, in short, in a bad humour with himself 
and everybody else, and also, for the first time in his life, in bad 
health. For what could it be but some touch of indigestion, or 
other vulgar malady, that had rendered him of late so nervous ? 

‘Nerves’ had been heretofore a thing unknown to him—now 
the least thing sudden or unexpected startled him. When he 
was in Conway’s quarters at Shanghae, for example, packing up 
some of his dead friend’s little ‘ belongings "—a few books, half-a- 
dozen drawings, &c.—the following circumstance had occurred. 
Ife had been looking at a sketch which called to mind some scene 
upon the fatal journey they had taken together, and was just 
placing it along with the rest, when he suddenly became conscious 
that some one was standing behind him. It was, in fact, Conway’s 
servant, whose entrance had not attracted his observation, and 
nothing was less extraordinary than his being there. Yet it was 
full a minute before Ralph Pennicuick could bring himself to turn 
round and look the man in the face. He did not believe that 
dead men rose even in the other world, and much less therefore in 
this; and yet—well, of course it was only liver, but these ridi- 
culous apprehensions were recurrent. He spoke to the regimental 
surgeon on the matter, in a guarded manner and without men- 
tioning names, and that gentleman had affirmed that he was ‘a 
cup too low,’ and recommended a little stimulant. Pennicuick, 
always moderate in his mode of life, because enjoyment was a 
science with him, had accordingly begun to take a few drops of 
brandy. But even this did not effect a complete cure. When he 
went into his cabin on board the steamer, the first thing he saw 
there was a coffin with ‘ Arthur Conway’ upon it. An absurd 
delusion enough, since it was only poor Conway’s black portmanteau 
which had been placed there by mistake instead of his own; but 
the same weird terror had seized bim as on the previous occasion, 
and he acknowledged to himself that Ralph Pennicuick was not 
the man he had been. ‘That infernal climate’ had no doubt 
affected him, and a few days at sea would make all right. 
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Cuapter XXII. 


A MAN OF BUSINESS. 


WHATEVER may be said of woman’s disadvantages, she possesses 
the great gift, denied to the male, of believing or disbelieving 
certain things according to her own desires. The evidence of her 
own senses, and of all human and even divine testimony, goes for 
next to nothing when she once takes a thing into her head. ‘If 
an angel from heaven were to tell me so-and-so, she says (it 
generally relates to her husband), ‘I should not believe him ;’ 
and there is little doubt but that she would not. Man, weak 
creature, gives up his illusions when experience has proved them 
baseless—there are examples of his having even parted with his 
prejudices; but woman, like a rock amid a world of waters, is deaf 
to the universal voice—whether it come in lap or roar—and 
remains immovable. Even if her belief is undermined by the 
incessant beat of the wave, the result as respects others is the 
same, since she never shows it. 

Now, Mrs. Conway had made up her mind—it was a small 

parcel, but exceedingly compact—that her husband was not dead. 
Her chief reason (though, in truth, reason had very little to do 
with it) was, that the news came from Ralph Pennicuick, who 
(so she put it to herself without circumlocution) was a liar. 
She would have believed, if it had been possible, that Pennicuick 
was dead; she wanted to believe it very much, and she had 
believed it—both excellent causes for an immutable faith. But 
since he had apparently telegraphed to his son in person, and was 
coming home in the next steamer, she was obliged to give way in 
that one particular. All the more steadily, however, did she 
cling to her other fixed idea. Pennicuick would return to England 
with a lie in his mouth about her husband. His statement that 
his friend was dead was almost evidence to her that he was alive; 
and as to his story of his having been put to death for an outrage 
upon Chinese religious feeling, if the sun had turned black in 
corroboration of such an assertion, she would only have concluded 
that Pennicuick had found means to apply tar or caustic to the 
sun. While poor Nelly, therefore, was overwhelmed with grief and 
pity for the loss of her father, her mother maintained an inviolable 
calm which was set down by the little world around her as proof 
of her want of feeling. 

‘ All we can say is,’ said the more charitable, ‘that it is better 
than hypocrisy, since it is certain she never cared for her husband,’ 
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But even these persons allowed that such conduct was indecent. 
For many days she would not even go into mourning, and, when 
persuaded so to do by her daughter, assumed her widow’s weeds 
under protest. 

‘I tell you, your father is alive, child; nor should I give up 
my conviction to your importunities, but that it suits me to wear 
mourning, because of other things that have happened.’ 

Nelly was well aware that her mother referred to her disap- 
pointment about Ralph Pennicuick, and to the change in her own 
fortunes brought about by that gentleman’s being still in the flesh. 
For it was one thing to poor Nelly to have had her grief on 
account of the loss that had befallen her lover mitigated by the 
thought of their assured union; and quite another to have her 
wretchedness on her father’s account enhanced by the knowledge 
that Raymond was removed from her still more completely than 
before. And yet in both cases she strove her best to be unselfish. 
She wept for her parent’s fate upon its own account, and only 
thought of her own in relation to him. She was miserable because 
she was never to see him more; never to know how the dear 
bronzed face was changed from that whose likeness hung in the 
drawing-room, and a copy of which she had taken for her own 
little room. It had been the dream of her young life to welcome 
him to England, and to effect a reconciliation between him and 
her mother, so that his home should be home indeed. She had 
fancied there were misconstructions, misunderstandings, between 
her parents, that her eyes, quickened by Love, might penetrate, and 
which she might smooth away, and that they might all be, one 
day, happy together ; and all this was over now. The kind heart, 
that, though so far away, had beaten, she knew, in sympathy with 
her own, was pulseless; the father would never clasp his child to 
his arms; the husband was dead, and the breach between him and 
the woman he had sworn to love and cherish was not to be healed 
in this world. 

It was not quite so bad for Nelly as for some bereaved ones, 
whom everything about them reminds of their calamity. There 
were not those unmistakable links between her father’s memory and 
the ordinary life at home which exist in most cases, and the snapping 
of each of which costs a sharp pang; but such few things as were 
connected with him had from their very rarity an unusual signi- 
ficance. His letters were sacred treasures, and the perusal of any 
of them now carried her beyond the bounds of ordinary sorrow ; 
she perceived, for the first time with distinctness, how the dead 
man had been bound up in that distant daughter of his, and what 
unaccustomed pains he had taken to show his love for her, and to ask 
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her confidence. How strange it was that he, a soldier, among such 
stirring and alien scenes, should have striven to enter into her childish 
thoughts, and interest himself in her homely wishes! What a gentle 
heart must this man have had who, reaching his brown hand as it 
were across the world, took her own little palm in his and pressed 
it so tenderly! In particular, it struck her, how generous was the 
nature that never took advantage of the love it had evoked for 
itself, to persuade her to take his side in the domestic quarrel. 
He could not write to her, as fathers should do, of her mother, but 
he never used an expression that could be construed as one of dis- 
respect. Yet Nelly’s sense of justice prevented her even now from 
being her father’s partisan. She understood how the very love he 
had shown for her must have been gall and wormwood to her 
mother, for whom he had expressed none, and yet she herself had 
never suffered for it. Her mother had never betrayed a spark of 
jealousy, though bitter things had escaped her lips upon her own 
account. And her silence now had an immense significance. Its 
meaning was, in spite of her reiterated assurances that she knew 
herself to be no widow, that she had in truth a secret doubt about 
it. Ralph Pennicuick might have lied to her as to the circum- 
‘stances of her husband’s death, and yet have told the truth as to 
the facts. And in time there was confirmation of this. The 
scanty income of Mrs. Conway and her daughter was paid through 
an army agent at certain dates, and an instalment became pre- 
sently due. As it did not arrive, the widow wrote to the agent, 
and his reply was that his esteemed client Captain Conway was 
dead, and that there would be no more remittances. He probably 
thought that the widow’s application for the money was either the 
most impudent proceeding that had been ever heard of west of 
Temple Bar, or that it afforded the strongest proof within his ex- 
perience of the ignorance of the female mind respecting business 
matters. 

Mrs. Conway put the letter into her daughter’s hand, and ob- 
served quietly, ‘This does not alter my opinion, Nelly; but I 
suppose we must now act as you suggested.’ 

This was in reference to Nelly’s proposal that they should con- 
sult Mr. Wardlaw as to their affairs; on the sale of their furniture, 
and the realisation of what other little property they possessed ; 
and generally upon the subject of their means of livelihood. 

‘Shall we go together, mamma?’ 

‘No, dear; I think, as the Wardlaws are your friends rather 
than mine, you had better go alone.’ 

Nelly knew very well that it was not to escape a disagreeable 
conversation that her mother had thus deputed the matter to her, 
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but to be spared the humiliation of owning herself even by impli- 
cation in the wrong. She could hardly consult upon arrangements 
to be made in consequence of her husband’s death, and yet main- 
tain her theory that he was alive. So, after their slender midday 
meal was over, Nelly, dressed in her deep black garb, and with the 
grave slow step that only genuine grief can teach the young and 
healthful, took her way to their friendly neighbours. It was now 
nearly five weeks from the date of her father’s death, and since 
that tidings had been brought to them by Raymond she had not 
seen him. We may say at once that this was not his fault. He 
had hesitated to intrude upon their calamity for the first few days, 
and then had written to Mrs. Conway to ask leave to visit them. 
She had declined to see him for the present, at the same time in- 
timating that when they felt equal to a second interview she would 
give him notice, and up to this time he had heard nothing further. 
Mrs. Conway had penned her letter without consultation with her 
daughter, or even letting her know that she had heard from Ray- 
mond ; her distrust and hatred of Ralph Pennicuick were just then 
so extreme, that they had almost extended to the young man him- 
self; his presence at all events would remind her of his father, and 
was therefore unwelcome to her. But when Nelly had expressed 
her quiet surprise at Raymond’s absence, Mrs. Conway did not con- 
ceal the step she had taken, though she hid her two reasons for it. 
‘Since this man is coming back so soon, my dear, I think it wise to 
keep Raymond at a distance. There may be nothing—as you tell 
me—but friendliness between you, but that Ralph Pennicuick will 
never believe. [ do not wish him to reproach us in our stricken 
state with laying a trap to catch his boy.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, how would it be possible for us—-nay, for any- 
body—to think of such things so soon > Here she stopped, 
remembering that her mother did not admit the premisses alluded 
to, and half afraid that she should have angered her—as had been 
more than once the case—by assuming them. But it was with 
quiet calm that Mrs. Conway answered, ‘ You speak in ignorance, 
Nelly—judging of others by your own standard. You are one 
of those who think they see good in everybody when it is only the 
reflection of their own proper feelings. To suppose that Ralph 
Pennicuick would take such a small thing as his friend’s death 
into account, in ascribing a motive to our actions, shows a simple 
faith indeed. He will find us in the dust, but let us not give him 
an opportunity of treading us under foot.’ 

‘Only do not let Raymond think us unkind,’ pleaded Nelly. 

‘I care nothing what he thinks, nor what anybody thinks. 
I——’ then came the symptoms familiar to her daughter by this 
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time—the hand pressed upon the side, and the face of pain, and 
the break of speech in its full tide. 

‘Everything shall be done as you please, dear mamma,’ said 
Nelly soothingly. ‘Pray, pray, do not distress ‘yourself.’ 

And from that moment she had made no mention of Raymond. 
The motives that actuated her mother were unintelligible to her ; 
it seemed to her inconsistent that a few weeks ago she should have 
seemed to advocate her immediate marriage with her lover with- 
out his father’s consent, and that now, because Mr. Pennicuick was 
coming home, she was to be even deprived of his son’s friendship. 
She did not understand that a middle course in relation to Ralph 
Pennicuick was as impossible to her mother as it is to the drunkard 
with respect to wine. She could keep him at a distance and treat 
him with scorn, or she could act in flat defiance of him. But she 
could not be on such terms with him as would give opportunity 
for patronage, or the imputation of interested conduct. 

No doubt the sense of separation from Raymond made Nelly’s 
heart more heavy than it would have been; but her thoughts for 
the present were almost. monopolised by her recent loss. The 
errand on which she was now bound to Coromandel House was sad 
‘and serious enough, but her calamity so outweighed the results of 
it that she did not as yet realise them; in her knowledge that she 
was bereaved she forgot that she might be also penniless, She 
had timed her visit so as to find the master of the house at home, 
without reference to the canonical hours for ‘ calling ;’ and expected, 
as usual, to be at once ushered into the dining-room, to find Mr. 
Wardlaw with a handkerchief cast decently over his face, as was his 
custom after dessert, and his wife—knitting-needle in hand—keep- 
ing guard over his slumbers. 

Upon this occasion, however, she was shown into the library, 
where perhaps was to be seen the very newest collection of books on 
view anywhere; for in London, literature—with the exception of 
the catalogue of the auction marts—had been neglected by Mr. 
Wardlaw, while in the country he had understood a library to be a 
sime qua non, and had provided himself with one well furnished, 
and thirty feet by twenty in length, accordingly. Ina few minutes 
her hostess entered the room, with a face in which Nelly was quick 
to read not only sympathy for her own case, but a personal trouble. 
‘My darling, this is indeed kind of you, and like the old times,’ 
she said. ‘To keep aloof from one’s true friends when misfortune 
overtakes one is a bad plan; but I know it is not your fault that 
we have seen so little of one another lately ; and as for your 
mother, I will say nothing more than that I am thankful that she 
has let you come at last,’ 
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‘She has not only let me come, but sent me, Mrs. Wardlaw; 
though my visit is not, I confess, without a selfish object. I am 
come to consult your husband about my poor father’s affairs.’ 

‘Very good ; he will be delighted to see you, and will give you, 
I am sure, the best advice in his power. We shall find him in 
the drawing-room, and, I hope, awake.’ 

She led the way into the room in question, where at the 
dessert-table—Nelly noticed with surprise that it was laid for 
three—sat Mr. Wardlaw, with a glass of spirits and water before 
him, a beverage he much preferred to wine. 

‘Now sit down, my dear, and take an orange,’ said he, pat- 
ting Nelly’s head as if she were a child; ‘youre as welcome 
as nutmeg to punch in this house, and always will be; how’s 
your ma?’ 

‘Mamma is pretty well as to health, Mr. Wardlaw ; though in 
grievous trouble, as you may imagine. A new cause of worry 
to her cropped up this morning, in the fact of Messrs. Boxe & Cov. 
declining to pay her quarter’s allowance, on account of my poor 
father’s death. It was nothing more than what was to be ex- 
pected, of course; but you know my mother’s views ; and now that 
matters have come to a crisis, she has sent me here to ask your 
counsel. She says that I know as much about poor dear papa’s 
affairs as she does, but indeed I know very little; and it seems to 
me that all that can be done at present is to make arrangements 
about our house. Of course we cannot afford to live there, in any 
case——’ 

‘And why not?’ put in Mrs. Wardlaw; ‘you must live some- 
where, Nelly, and why not there?’ 

‘I am afraid that our landlord will say “he does not see the 
necessity,”’ said Nelly smiling. ‘The house does not require 
much “ keeping up,” it is true, but it requires an income of some 
sort—and I don’t know that we have any.’ 

‘You must have got something, Nelly,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw 
confidently. ‘But there, John will tell you all about it.’ 

‘My dear, I must have the facts before me,’ said Mr. Wardlaw, 
with the air of a man who only needs the raw materials to indite 
anepic. ‘In the first place, Nelly, what does your father’s will 
say?’ 

‘We don’t even know if dear papa left a will, Mr. Wardlaw.’ 

‘A will! of course he left a will!’ answered the merchant. 
‘ The only question is whether the will is in England.’ 

‘But if he had nothing to leave?’ said Nelly simply. 

‘Stuff and nonsense! everybody has something,’ said Mr. 
Wardlaw. ‘The idea of your mother {being in such a state of 
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helpless ignorance, Nelly! she must be worse than my wife. She 
always seemed to me a sensible, prudent woman, too.’ 

‘She is very careful and prudent, Mr. Wardlaw, so far as has 
been possible for her; but there were reasons—I think you will 
understand them—why she has not pressed dear papa of late as to 
our pecuniary position ; they were not on confidential terms, and 
the subject of money ‘ 

‘Of course, my dear,’ interrupted Mrs. Wardlaw, willing to 
spare her favourite what she knew would be a painful explanation ; 
‘that is intelligible enough.’ 

‘Not to me, my dear, I confess,’ observed her husband drily. 
‘ Whether I were confidential with a party or not, I should insist 
upon knowing how my affairs stood. As matters are, then, you 
don’t really know whether your father has left five thousand pounds 
or fivepence? You can tell me, I suppose, at least whether his 
life was insured ?’ 

‘It was not so when he left England, nor has he mentioned 
having insured his life in any of his letters. You see,’ said Nelly, 
in mitigation, as Mr. Wardlaw beat the air with his hands in 
horrified dismay, ‘dear papa found it hard enough to save out of 
his professional income’ (the poor girl knew nothing about his 
successes at play, or the little thoroughbred he had ‘ financed ’ for 
a couple of racing seasons) ‘to support his wife and daughter, and 
had nothing to put by for an insurance premium.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mr. Wardlaw, in a tone that suggested that it was 
a bad look-out indeed. 

‘You will wonder what I come to consult you about, Mr. 
Wardlaw,’ continued Nelly, with a ghost of a smile, ‘since it ap- 
pears ——’ 

‘Nay, my dear, I don’t wonder,’ interposed Mr. Wardlaw 
kindly ; ‘it is the most natural thing in the world that you should 
do so. And though, of course, until the China mail comes in, 
nothing certain can be known of your affairs, I can perhaps be of 
help in the mean time.’ 

‘That is what we thought, answered Nelly eagerly. ‘It was 
you who were so kind as to take the house for us; you will know 
what to advise us as to giving it up. We have got it for the year, 
mamma understands.’ 

‘Oh, yes; you have undoubtedly the right of remaining in it 
for the year.’ 

‘But it is not paid for up to the end of the twelve months ?’ 

Mrs. Wardlaw’s face was a study; she had moved behind her 
young friend, and was making the most eloquent signals to her 
husband to answer the girl in the affirmative, 
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‘Paid for!’ echoed the merchant, with a clumsy laugh. ‘Oh 
yes, I paid for it myself—that is, of course, with your father’s 
money.’ 

‘Then we have a roof over our heads at least,’ said Nelly, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘ You see, if we had had to move at once 
into small lodgings, we should have had to part with all our furni- 
ture, and there are some things—though it is only a fancy—that 
I should be loth to part with, unless it were absolutely necessary.’ 

‘Which it never will be,’ put in Mrs. Wardlaw confidently. 
‘Do you suppose there is not a room to keep things for you at 
Coromandel House!’ 

‘What Miss Nelly is thinking of is that she may be obliged 
to dispose of some superfluous articles,’ observed the merchant 
gravely. 

‘Then she ought to be ashamed of herself, put in Mrs. Ward- 
law indignantly, ‘since she ought to know that she has friends as 
would not stand by and see it done.’ 

‘Nay, wife, the young lady is right. It is better to look 
matters in the face, and make up one’s mind to a thing when it 
has to be done.’ 

‘That is what I am striving to do, said Nelly simply; ‘to 
begin a new sort of life, where pleasure may still be pleasure, but 
a source of profit also. In case poor mamma is left with nothing 
—absolutely nothing, I mean—I think—indeed, I know that I can 
earn sufficient by my pencil, or rather my paint-brush, to supply 
our modest needs. I have already made inquiries at an artist- 
colourman’s in town, who puts pictures for sale in his window; 
and I um not without hopes. I confess it is an immense relief to 
me to find that we can stay on for a time at least in our present 
quarters, since I could scarcely do my work so well in such lodg- 
ings as we had, for example, in Gower Street. And oh, Mr. Ward- 
law, I am so much obliged to you—— ’ 

‘Pooh, pooh! for nothing at all. Why, what have I done?’ 
inquired the merchant with an aggrieved air, as though some im- 
puted misconduct of his own had melted the poor girl to tears. 

‘It is your kindness,’ sobbed poor Nelly. ‘I see you are so 
sorry for us.’ 

‘I am sorry for your changed circumstances, my dear, said 
the merchant, patting her head, as she took her leave, ‘ that is, so 
far as you yourself are concerned, and of course your mother like- 
wise ; but personally, and from a commercial point of view, my 
wife and I have cause to be pleased. We see our way to getting 
some excellent pictures, by an artist we have long admired, dirt 
cheap—cheaper even than at an auction.’ 
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‘He shall pay their weight in gold for them, my dear,’ cried 
Mrs. Wardlaw indignantly. 

‘The market price—the market price, and a little under on 
account of personal friendship,’ answered her husband, waving her 
away with his toddy-spoon. ‘The great principles of buying in 
the cheapest market, and taking advantage of the necessities of 
the vendor, are cardinal points.’ 

‘You are a greedy, grasping, selfish wretch, John,’ cried Mrs. 
Wardlaw, ‘ to talk like that even in fun. Come along, my dear, 
and don’t waste another smile on him.’ 

Oh, rare and blessed gift of kindliness! what matters it in 
what guise you come to the bruised human heart? The rough 
but genial humour of the honest merchant touched poor Nelly as 
deeply as his wife’s sympathetic tears. When}we are in trouble, 
and find friends are true, the benefit is infinite, since it seems to 
us a sign that God also has not forsaken us. And that visit to 
Coromandel House had for Nelly the same sweet solace that is 
found at shrines, 


CuarTter XXIII. 


A BITTER TRIAL, 


‘You must not mind John, dear, said Mrs. Wardlaw, as she 
took Nelly’s hand and led her with a gentle violence from the 
front door, to which she was tending, into the library once more. 

‘ Mind him!’ said Nelly, with a smile. * Indeed, I only mind 
him in the sense of liking him very much.’ 

‘Well, I shall not believe that, if you run away from the house 
as though you were in a huff, and don’t give me a minute’s talk to 
myself. How nice my pretty pet does look, added she, holding 
the girl at arm’s length and sighing, ‘ even in her black things !’ 

‘I do not feel nice, dear Mrs. Wardlaw. I am very unthankful, 
I fear, for the good of the past, and very resentful of the evil to 
come,’ 

‘And quite right too,’ exclaimed Mrs. Wardlaw impulsively ; 
‘or, rather, it’s only natural. It does seem very hard that a bright 
little innocent creature like you should suffer so, now, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t think it ever struck me quite in that light, dear 
Mrs. Wardlaw,’ said Nelly, laughing; ‘but of course it seems 
hard. Mysense of loss, however, will wear away in time, I suppose, 
and poverty is a burden that soon fits itself to the back.’ 

‘ Well, I’m not so certain about that, Nelly. I wouldn’t admit 
as much to John for a fifty-pound note, but I will confess to you 
that I never got over the discomfort of those omnibuses. It was 
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necessary, or I thought it was, to use them at one time, but I had 
rather have walked the whole distance if my legs could have done 
it. Never was more dismay and discomposure brought for two- 
pence or threepence than I got for my money. In the first place, 
there were “ Pickpockets, male and female, beware!” staring me in 
the face, at the bottom of the table of fares. I never picked a 
pocket in my life, and the insult used to bring the blood into my 
face to begin with.’ 

‘ But, surely,’ said Nelly, laughing, ‘that notice is meant for 
the honest people.’ 

‘I don’t know which way it is to be read, my dear; but it is 
just as bad to be put on your guard against everybody that sits 
next or opposite to you. Then I was always as much afraid o 
losing my purse as of having it stolen, for what would become of 
me when I got out, and couldn’t pay? Still I went on with those 
omnibuses—out of principle, my dear—until I had that accident 
opposite your house in Gower Street. Then says John, “ Now, in 
future you take cabs.” But, lor, that was nearly as bad as the 
other. Hansoms of course I would no more have trusted myself to 
than to winged griffins, but the very first four-wheeler I engaged to 
bring me home from a friend’s house, where I had been to tea, took 
me right away among strange streets, and presently down a steep 
place into darkness, and then stopped. When I expected nothing 
less than to be robbed and murdered, the man put his head into the 
window, and said, “ This is my mews; and I am a-going to put a 
fresh horse into the shafts, that’s all.” But it was nearly enough 
to dofor me. Then again I had sad colds at that time, and used to 
lose my voice. I could hail a cab, of course; but when I had to say 
where I wished to go to, it was very embarrassing. Many a time 
have I gone quite close to the wheel and beckoned the man to lean 
his head down that I might whisper in his ear, and his only reply 
has been to drive off wildly, and almost over my toes, thinking 
perhaps I was a mad woman and wanted to bite him.’ 

‘Well, now you have got a carriage of your own, Mrs. Wardlaw, 
all your troubles are over,’ said Nelly, who, though her mind was 
fixed on serious matters, had a great: stock of patience and good 
temper, and knew that as a listener she was conferring happiness 
on her hostess. 

‘Not all, my dear, I do assure you, as I was afraid you would 
see by my red eyes when you entered the house. I’m fairly 
worrited to death about them tambourines.’ 

‘ What tambourines ?’ 

‘Why, that gross of them as I told you John picked up at 
some auction, and brought home with him six months ago, One 
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hundred and forty-four tambourines all blocking up my store cup- 
board! Well, since it was so long since he bought the things, I 
began to hope he had forgotten all about them; and the fact is, I 
put them into a sale which I saw advertised in John’s paper. And 
now, only think, they have all come back again on my hands,’ 

‘What, couldn’t you sell them ?’ 

‘Oh, yes! I sold them fast enough, but unfortunately it was 
John that bought them. Bought his own tambourines, my dear, 
at an advance of a shilling apiece, as I’m a sinful woman!’ 

‘ And does not he know what he has done ?’ 

‘Not a bit of it; and it makes me so miserable, because I’ve got 
to tell him. He says, “ Here’s another gross of tambourines, my 
dear ; a little dearer than the last, I am sorry to say, but it would 
never do to let the price go down.” ’ 

At this Nelly could no longer restrain herself, but broke into 
a hearty laugh—such as had not escaped her since her first day of 
mourning. 

‘That’s music,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw, laughing too; ‘and there’s 
one within hearing of it, who will rejoice in it even more than I do. 
Nelly dear, I’ve been a-talking about this, and that, and the other, 
but nothing—except the tambourines—has had any real hold upon 
me. I was striving to keep your heart up, and to turn it mayhaps, 
if I could see the chance, to listen to one as loves you dearly. 
Raymond Pennicuick is waiting in the boudoir yonder for one 
clasp of your hand—if that is all you will give him.’ 

‘Raymond here!’ said Nelly, with a flush of anger as well as 
of distress; ‘why was I not told at first ?’ 

‘ Because I was afraid you might have gone away, my darling, 
from a mistaken sense of what was right. Of course he did not 
know you were coming. He was dining with John and me, not 
as I believe because we are much attraction for him, but simply 
because we are your neighbours and friends, and like to talk about 
you. When he heard you were at the door, he was for running 
away, lest his presence should give you pain. But I said, “ No! 
you just wait here till I talk to her a bit, and she'll see you, never 
fear.” And you will see him, won’t you, Nelly ?’ 

‘Yes; I will see him.’ 

She had grown pale again, now, and calm. Indeed, Mrs. 
Wardlaw thought she had never seen her ‘ bright little fairy,’ as 
she was wont to call her, so quiet and resolute-looking. 

‘ You are not going to be hard upon the poor lad, I trust,’ said 
she apprehensively. ‘I hoped I had put a little life and spirit 
into you; if it is not a good time for him to see you, iet him bide 
awhile, or he will lay all the blame upon my shoulders,’ 
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‘It is as good a time now, Mrs. Wardlaw, as any time will be.’ 

‘Lor, my dear, you talk as if you were an old woman; and 
life is but beginning with you.’ 

‘TI know it, said Nelly gravely; though, indeed, she felt as it 
life—or all that was worth living for—was finished rather than 
beginning. ‘Where is Raymond ?’ 

Mrs. Wardlaw rose and opened a door that communicated with 
her boudoir, an apartment which had been put to its first use that 
day. As she never wrote, or read, for pleasure, nor played on any 
musical instrument, nor had any intimate acquaintances with 
whom to enjoy a téte-d-téte, the room was a superfluous luxury; 
but this afternoon it had offered an asylum to Raymond Pennicuick, 
where he had been placed in honourable imprisonment until it 
should be decided whether Nelly was to see him or not. He had 
guessed pretty accurately the cause of her long silence, but that 
had only made it the more insupportable to him. If his visits 
were unwelcome now, when he was his own master, how much less 
welcome would they be after his father’s return, when it would be 
taken for granted that he was subject to his dictation. As Mrs. 
Wardlaw had stated with such characteristic humility, it was for 
some news of Nelly, some hint perhaps as to her position with 
respect to himself, that he had called that day at Coromandel 
House, where of course he had been pressed to stay todinner. And 
now, by a stroke of fortune—which might be good or bad—an 
opportunity was afforded him of getting an explanation of the 
state of affairs from Nelly’s own lips. 

The room was as elegant as the upholsterer’s art could make 
it—with dainty hand-paintings on the walls and ceilings, which 
(as that astute tradesman had himself observed) had ‘ removed the 
apartment beyond the domain of upholstery,’ while a magnificent 
stretch of landscape was commanded from the open windows; but 
neither’ the view without nor the scene within had attracted 
Raymond’s attention. He stvod with his hand upon the central 
table, waiting and watching for the summons that he felt would 
come, but to which he had looked forward by no means with 
delighted expectation. His eyes would indeed be gladdened by 
the sight of Nelly—it was a physical impossibility that it should 
be otherwise ; but the words of her lips might be far indeed from 
those he longed for. He had begun to understand her backward- 
ness to accept his proffered love since the change that had fallen 
on his own fortunes. If she really thought it her duty to oppose 
his wishes upon the ground of his father’s disapprobation of their 
union, there was small chance of his winning her, for that objec- 
tion was not likely to be removed. He had thought it possible, when 
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he had asked her permission to quote her own consent among the 
arguments he was about to make use of to his father; and of course, 
when he had thought his father was dead, the’marriage had seemed 
certain ; the question had become one of ‘how soon’ only. But 
from this last height of assurance his fall had been as severe as it 
was sudden. All the objections of his father had once again pre- 
sented themselves to his mind, accompanied with a certain preju- 
dice of the force of which he had not taken much account. He 
had long understood that Mrs. Conway and his father were 
antagonistic ; so much so, that he and the Captain could hardly 
have been such close friends had the pillars of domestic peace 
at home been unshaken; but he had thought this enmity lay 
mainly on the lady’s side—was one of those unreasoning prejudices 
which women so often entertain, and which in her case amounted 
to mania. But now he had begun to think this hate was recipro- 
cated. The terms of his father’s telegram occurred to him again 
and again, and always with a renewed impression of hardness and 
antagonism. ‘Conway killed by Chinese. Break the news to 
family.’ The curtness of it almost bordered upon cruelty. In- 
deed, to his morbid apprehension, it seemed to have been couched 
purposely in that hard style, not to save a few sovereigns—which 
had probably been his father’s chief motive—but to express a fixed 
hostility. And at the back of all this there was the ominous 
silence of Nelly herself for the last five weeks. 

Thus it was that with no high-wrought expectation Raymond 
saw the boudoir door open, and reveal the girl he loved by the side 
of his hostess. That she smiled upon him, and shook his hand so 
frankly, were no longer the good omens he would have taken them 
for a while ago; if she had hung back and looked embarrassed or 
even sorrowful, he would have liked it better, for these friendly 
signs might well belong to that réle of ‘sister’ which she had 
already announced her intention of playing. 

‘I shall leave you young people together to make your own 
explanations,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw. ‘I suppose you have no objection 
to be left alone with him, Nelly ?’ 

This was by no means said in a light vein. She understood 
that there was a kink in the cable of true love, so serious that 
electric communication was suspended; and she was not sure 
whether a private interview with Raymond would at present be 
agreeable to the girl. 

‘I have certainly no objection,’ said Nelly gravely. ‘Why 
should I have ?’ 

The question was addressed to Mrs, Wardlaw, as she left the 
room, but Raymond replied to it. 
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‘I know not why, indeed, Nelly; but it does seem as though 
you did entertain objections to see me. Do you know it is five 
weeks since we met last ?’ 

‘I know it is a long time, Raymond; I have felt it to be very 
long, believe me.’ 

‘You would have seen me, then, if the choice had lain with 
yourself?’ said Raymond eagerly. 

‘Yes, I think so. I would not so long have delayed the—the 
explanation, as Mrs. Wardlaw calls it, between us,—which must 
needs have come sooner or later. Matters are not as they were, 
Raymond, when you and I spoke to one another’—she hesitated, 
and a faint flush overspread her cheek—‘that afternoon in the 
garden. They were not favourable to the wish you were so good 
as to express, even then; I did not even then share the hope that 
you entertained 4 

‘But you shared the wish,’ put in Raymond pleadingly ; 
‘whatever you are going to say, at least do not retract your own 
confession.’ 

‘I deny that I confessed to you anything, Raymond; and I 
am sure you are not so cruel as to put me to the question now. 
As things stood at that time, I repeat, the probability of what you 
desired being accomplished was very small. It has now dwindled 
into nothing.’ 

‘Who says that? who hasaright to sayit?’ inquired Raymond 
quickly. 

‘I say it, Raymond; I who have a right above all others tc 
speak upon this matter, since my life—or the peace of my life— 
depends upon it. These are selfish words, you may say ; Heaven 
knows that they are not so: but you are welcome to believe them 
selfish. If my mother and I were but poor, and my father were 
yet alive to be a bond in some sort between your father and our- 
selves, your love for me would be likely to meet with opposition from 
him ; how, think you, would he regard it now, when we are not 
only poor but penniless, and the tie—slender at best—is snapped 
that bound him to us!’ 

‘ There is at least a hope,’ urged Raymond; ‘ why stifle it ?’ 

‘No, Raymond, there is no hope; and even if there were, that 
is, even if your father could be induced to give his consent, and to 
make you some allowance such as would be fitting— you understand, 
I hope, that I am speaking of your position, not of mine—I say, 
even then I doubt whether my mother would permit me to accept 
his bounty. It may be prejudice; but it is no use to combat it, 
and she is my mother, the only being to whom my duty is now 
solely owed.’ 
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‘Yet love is duty too, dear Nelly, pleaded Raymond; ‘and 
though to my sole parent I also owe obedience, and have never 
shrunk from paying it, yet, in this case, I claim to be my own 
master; no man, not even a father, has a right to destroy the 
happiness of another. If I had anything—were it but enough to 
buy food and clothing and a roof to cover us—of my own, I would 
work, I would slave for you till better times, and in the mean while 
our poverty would be happiness. But since, Heaven help me! I 
have nothing certain—I cannot, J dare not, ask you to run a risk 
so perilous.’ 

He spoke with vehemence, and trembled as he spoke, moved 
with o’ermastering love. Nelly trembled too; for had he but 
known it, she was on the very verge of passion’s giddy height, 
while he thus held out his arms to her. 

Her mother, as will be remembered, had informed her that 
Raymond would have an income of his own—though he was him- 
self unaware of it—when he should come of age. If he had known 
it, how vehemently would he have urged his suit! When he 
should come to know it, how quickly would he renew his appeal ! 
It was the foreknowledge of this that had caused her to lay such 
.weight upon her mother’s prejudice against his father, though 
indeed it had weight enough of its own. In her mother’s present 
temper—and it was to the last degree unlikely that it would suffer 
mitigation—an alliance with Raymond, if it included the permis- 
sion of the elder Pennicuick, would mean a practical separation 
from her remaining parent. The question that Raymond had put, 
‘Had anyone a right, even a parent, for a mere personal whim, to 
destroy the happiness of her offspring?’ had at least as great a 
force with her as with himself. Indeed, it had a greater, for her 
disposition was less dependent, though not less filial. She knew 
how her heart would make common cause with his, when he should 
say, ‘I am free to marry you; I have enough for both, though not 
to spare. Let us be happy.’ But in accepting him she felt that 
she would be destroying for him all that is included in what the 
world calls prospects. Thanks to her, he would be a poor man all 
his life, and alienated from the father to whom he had hitherto 
been an exemplary son. Had she a right to force him to this 
sacrifice, because she loved him ? or was it not because she loved him 
that she ought to save him from himself—from the results of his 
own generous passion? The answer was plain toher; and it must 
be given him now—at once—while his strongest arguments could 
not be urged against her. Yet every word she was about to use 
would be a dagger-thrust in her own breast. 

‘Raymond,’ she said, ‘there is no need to speak as you have 
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spoken ; I know your nature toits core. There is no man whom I 
esteem so much, or ever will be, or for whom I would do more than 
I would for you; but the one thing I will not do, so help me 
Heaven! is to consent to your own ruin. Listen to me, for what I 
say will never be recalled or altered. If you find it impossible to 
keep the word you passed to me six weeks ago, and behave to me 
as a dear friend and brother, I will not see you again. I have 
suffered—well, no matter what—from your absence from us during 
our late calamity. When the heart is sorrowful and very heavy, 
it yearns for friendship, and the more when it has but one or two 
friends. But I can bear your absence for ever, better than a repeti- 
tion of such scenes asthese. If you speak to me of love again, Ray- 
mond—it wounds me to the quick to say so, but I mean it—then 
speech between us two will be over; you will have spoken to me 
for the last time.’ 

‘The last time!’ echoed the young man, like one who cannot 
believe his ears. ‘ She will have spoken to me for the last time!’ 

‘Such is my fixed and positive resolve—a harsh one, you will 
say, but even harshness is sometimes necessary to secure obedience. 
Upon one side stand you and your love; upon the other—forgive 
me for speaking of them as antagonistic, for it needs must be 
so—stand myself and my future. My mother and I are absolutely, 
as I understand, without resources, and from henceforward we shall 
both be dependent for the means of existence upon my personal 
exertions. I shall need all my wits, all my courage, all my strength, 
for this battle of life, for which I shall be armed with but a poor 
pencil and paint-brush. Do you not see, dear Raymond, how 
necessary it will be for me to be at least infreedom? If, in addition 
to what is required of me, I am tied and bound to you, by an engage- 
ment however contingent upon circumstances, how is it possible 
that I can be my own mistress? All my thoughts and all my time 
will be-bespoken by the work before me; I could not afford—to 
put the matter on its lowest ground, but still upon a high one, 
since another will be dependent on me—to have my mind disturbed 
by hopes so tender.’ 

‘ But other girls, dear Nelly,’ pleaded Raymond, ‘ find strength 
and motive in such hopes.’ 

‘Then I am not as other girls, or at least, she added hastily, 
‘the circumstances in which I am placed compel me to be different. 
I know what is good for you, Raymond, and what is possible for 
me, Pray understand that I am resolute about this matter. You 
must promise me to be henceforth as my brother only, or we must 
be strangers altogether.’ 

‘ But if my father does consent to our marriage, and gives ys 
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fitting means, and if your mother should abate her unreasonable 
prejudices, in that case at least, darling, you will promise to be 
mine?’ 

‘I will promise nothing, Raymond,’ answered the girl vehe- 
mently. ‘It is cruel of you to demand it. What you ask is 
nothing less than a confession of love from one who has forbidden 
you tospeak of love. If I should answer “ yes,” I should be bound 
to you as though all those impossible events of which you speak had 
actually taken place. It is not my wish to be so fettered, and still 
less so to fetter you. You are a free man, to marry whom you 
please.’ 

Raymond shook his head with a sad smile, but she went on 
without regarding it. ‘And I also am free to begin my new life of 
labour—not in happiness indeed, but at least without the distrac- 
tion and distress of groundless hope. Here is my hand, Raymond, 
a hand that has work to do in the world.’ 

Raymond took her hand, surely the whitest and tiniest that ever 
had to do with work, and pressed it in both his own. 

* Good-bye—-sister,’ said he, tenderly. 

* Good-bye—brother,’ answered she firmly. 

‘ But I thought brothers and sisters always kissed one another, 
Nelly ?’ 

The innocent simplicity of the young rascal’s tone would have 
made his fortune in a stage play. 

‘I don’t think that is necessary,’ said she, turning very white. 

‘Then I won't ask it,’ replied he with gravity, as he opened the 
door for her, and bowed her out. 

Lover though he was, he was secretly delighted that she had 
not kissed him ; for it seemed somehow to signify that she was not 
quite prepared to play her part in the new relations she had her- 
self established between them. 

Nelly made no attempt to see her hostess, but started for 
home at once ; she had done her duty—or what she believed to be 
her duty—and in doing it had shown, as she flattered herself, no 
sign of weakness; but it had in fact cost her very dearly. Her 
comfort was that it had been in truth for Raymond’s sake, and not 
her own, that she had given him up: but it was but cold comfort. 
Light as her frame was, her limbs trembled under it, as she took her 
solitary way, and she felt depressed in mind as she was weak in 
body. The work before her in the world had seemed pleasant 
enough when it had been play, but it had had but small attraction 
for her in itself. Toil without pleasure, life without love, seemed 
henceforward to be her lot. 

By the time she reached home, she had summoned up a smile 
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to meet her mother, but it was a relief to her to learn that she had 
retired to her own room, ‘ not wishing to be disturbed for an hour 
or so,’ as the servant said. She threw herself on the sofa in the 
little drawing-room, and saying to herself, ‘I will be strong and 
patient,’ burst into tears; they were very bitter tears, but they did 
her good. The first thing she noticed, when the last had been 
shed, and she had dried her eyes, was that there was a space upon 
the wall where her father’s picture had been wont to hang. She 
understood at once that her mother had taken it upstairs with her, 
and also that it was a tacit confession on her part that she was 
indeed bereaved, 


CuaPrter XXIV. 


RETURNED. 


As the time drew on for the return of his father from China, 
Raymond Pennicuick began to be greatly excited, and so strangely 
that the state of his feelings was unintelligible even to himself. 
That he was pleased to be about to see the parent whom he had 
mourned as dead, alive and well, he took for granted; but some- 
thing so very bitter was mixed with his cup of happiness, that 


the result was an ill flavour. It was not only that Captain Conway 
was dead, or had met his death under circumstances that must 
needs have been horrible and distressing, though of their precise 
nature he had not been as yet informed; but the consequences 
that had resulted from the false telegram oppressed him in various 
ways. It had been terrible to hear that his father was no more; but 
it was also terrible to find that his own marriage with Nelly, which 
that sad circumstance had seemed to ensure, was now farther off 
than ever. Nelly, indeed, as we have seen, thought it so out of 
all human probability, that she had forbidden the subject to be 
alluded to, and professed to have banished hope itself. And finally, 
there were those revelations of the family lawyer, which that 
gentleman probably regretted as much as Raymond himself did. 
Raymond had, of course, suspected much of what he was now 
compelled to know, but he had always given his father the benefit 
of all doubts, and this dutiful charity was no longer possible. 
The secrets he had thus incidentally learnt were not, indeed, crimes: 
they were only what society smiles at as peccadilloes; but there 
were certain pecuniary arrangements in connection with them, 
which made it necessary he should be acquainted with these 
matters, that he could not but regard as mean. And thosé arrange- 
ments had, of course, been made by his father himself. It was 
most unfortunate that he should have become possessed of such 
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particulars at the very time when the springs of duty were some- 
what dry, and he had most need of his filial respect. And yet—so 
loyal was the young fellow’s nature—the less he respected, 
the more he felt compelled to obey his father. He had portrayed 
to himself their first meeting at Southampton; the sight of the 
vessel as it neared the docks, the welcome on the deck, the téte- 
a-téte dinner at the ‘Sun;’ bat, as it happened, these pictures 
turned out, as such so often do, but so many mental mirages — 
illusions of anticipation. Raymond got a telegram from his father 
from Cairo, in his usual concise style: ‘Shall be at my rooms in 
the Albany on the 14th to dinner.’ It was clear by the date that he 
was coming overland, which was rather surprising. Ralph Pennicuick 
never spent money extravagantly, unless to give himself pleasure, 
and a sea voyage had been hitherto always preferable in his eyes 
to a journey by railway. Raymond did not flatter himself that 
this haste could be caused by a desire on the traveller’s part to 
clasp his only son in his arms, but he did venture to hope that it 
might be owing to some consideration for the Conways. His 
father must know how the widow and orphan yearned to hear 
particulars concerning their lost one; not, indeed, the details of 
his decease, which, on the contrar y> it would be well to spare 
them, but how he looked and sppke in those last hours, and what 
fond farewells he might have sent them. It was important, too, 
for them to know as early as possible of what worldly goods (if 
any, alas!) he had died possessed. 

On the day and near the hour appointed, Raymond turned his 
steps to his father’s chambers. He had been there more than 
once of late to see that everything was in order for his arrival—a 
work of some supererogation, since Mr. Pennicuick’s valet, Hatton, 
was already installed there, who had a keen eye for his business, 
sharpened by twenty years’ experience of his master’s ways. Most 
men of fortune, when they go abroad, take their body-servants 
with them; but, in this case, the master, though bent on pleasure, 
had always a frugal mind. He allowed the man a certain sum, 
which did not, however, amount to the board wages usually de- 
manded by gentlemen’s gentlemen, and, to use his own expression, 
let him ‘run loose.’ It was like turning a horse out to grass when 
you have no present use for him. And Hatton was of such a 
patient and contented nature seemed to be so—that he never 
missed his corn. It was wonderful how well, considering Pennicuick’s 
narsh and overbearing character, master and man got on together; 
and though opportunities were by no means wanting to the latter 
to * better himself’ in other situations, he stuck where he was. If 
Ralph Pennicnick happened to say some morning, as he poured 
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himself out his cup of coffee, ‘I am going to Egypt this afternoon ; 
put my things to-rights here, and give the key of my rooms to 
the porter,’ Hatton only replied, ‘ Very good, sir.’ If the master 
chose to name the date of his return, the man was always sure to 
be at his post a day or two beforehand; and if otherwise, Mr. 
Hatton was always ‘to be heard of’ at the * Coach and Horses, 
Groom Street.’ Whether he was Jew or Christian, married or 
single, his master never inquired and never knew. I was once 
acquainted with a very stately and perfect butler who left his 
situation (and quite right too) because his employer evinced no 
sympathy with him: ‘I ain’t ’ad a word o’ kindness, my lady,’ 
said he, ‘since I ’a bin in your service, and it’s love, it’s love, it’s 
love, as makes the world go round.’ But Mr. Hatton was not of 
this sentimental nature. Great confidence, however, was reposed 
in him by his master—so much so, that people used to express their 
astonishment at it; but Ralph Pennicuick was one who would 
soon have discovered if he was being robbed, and would certainly 
not have hesitated to prosecute the offender to the bitter end. 

Hatton was a wiry little fellow, of middle age, who only by the 
most scrupulous care could prevent himself from appearing ‘ horsey ;’ 
but as it was, he looked the quiet impassive confidential valet to 
perfection. He was always very civil to Raymond, but not without 
a touch of patronage ; and I am afraid he did not think very highly 
of his intelligence. ‘The young ’un runs wonderful well in harness 
with his governor, considering,’ he would remark to his intimates, 
‘but they ain’t anything of a match. One is a couple of hands 
higher than the other in point of wits.’ 

From the terms of which frank criticism it must not be hastily 
concluded that Mr. Hatton was (while on service) otherwise than 
polished, grave, and reticent. 

Mr. Pennicuick’s chambers in tne Albany were on the first 
floor, and in that portion of the building which, if you did not 
know in how fashionable a spot you stood, and also if it were but a 
trifle cleaner, you might take for a model prison. It seems as 
though, posted in the upper gallery, an intelligent warder might 
observe all that came and went, and all that was done in the great 
echoing place ; in which case he would have needed to be a warder 
of philosophic temperament, and who would not have minded 
sitting up occasionally very far into the small hours. 

Like all the rest, the chambers in question were guarded by 
double doors, and when the outside one was closed, or ‘ sported’ as 
it is termed at college, it not only said ‘not at home,’ but meant 
it. The inmate might be within, but there was no means of dis- 
turbing him at his devotions or any other private pursuit ir 
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which he might be engaged. To be sure, in some instances, as in 
this case, there was a little staircase within, leading to the valet’s 
room, but it was as much as that gentleman’s gentleman’s place 
was worth to go out or in at unseasonable times. When the 
master would be private, the man was himself in quarantine. 

The outer door was now open, and the inner, with its smart 
little brass knocker and bell handle (the bell of which, as in a 
stage play, tinkled immediately on the other side), presented itself 
to Raymond; but this he set down to the fact of Hatton’s presence. 
He had rarely been more astonished than he was when, in answer to 
his summons, the man appeared, and, with a voice unusually grave 
and low, observed : 

‘ Master is come, sir.’ 

‘What! my father here already!’ said Raymond. 

‘Yes, indeed, sir, more than two hours ago: he almost took 
me by surprise,—by which Mr. Hatton meant to express the very 
extremity of the unforeseen. Then he added, in a little lower tone, 
‘ You will see a great alteration in him, Mr. Raymond.’ 

‘Indeed! Does he not look well?’ 

‘Well, it is not only that; he looks altogether out of condition. 
_ He’s been shuck, sir, you may depend upon it, sadly shuck.’ And 

Mr. Hatton put his finger significantly (but very deferentially) to 
his nose, to express that that opinion was a confidential com- 
munication. 

‘TI daresay he is tired with his long journey, Hatton,’ answered 
the young fellow; and the next moment he was ushered into the 
traveller’s presence. 

For an instant Raymond hardly knew his father, so grizzled 
had the black beard become, and so shrunken was the sunburnt 
face on which it grew. The eyes in particular had a wavering 
and indecisive look which he had never seen in them before. The 
whole appearance of the man suggested not only fatigue but 
worry. 

‘Well, Raymond, my boy, how are you?’ The voice even 
was changed; it had lost its habitual coldness; and if not genial, 
was at least conciliatory. Its tone, joined with his father’s looks, 
at once went to Raymond’s heart. 

‘I am very glad to see you home, sir, though sorry for the 
cause that has cut short your travel. You must have come very 
fast, without giving yourself much time for rest, I fear.’ 

‘What, I look fagged, do 1? Well, that is like enough. 
The heat on the voyage was frightful; after that cursed steamer 
even the railway carriage seemed like paradise ; and when I got in 
it, I stopped there and came right on.’ 
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‘I am sure you must want rest and quiet, and you will find it 
here. Everybody is out of London.’ 

‘Ah, I suppose so; the men are gone to the moors, and the 
women after them. What is your news?—remember, I know 
nothing.’ 

‘Well, sir, I have not been much interested of late in public 
matters, the tidings from yourself and about yourself having mono- 
polised my attention.’ 

‘ About myself? What do you mean ?’ 

Ralph had been standing at the open window, with his eyes 
fixed on the flower-box that stood in it; but now he turned them 
sharply on his son. 

‘I mean the telegram that came by mistake, and for some time 
was of course believed, that the catastrophe which befell poor 
Captain Conway: ; 

‘Ah, had happened to me, interrupted Ralph Pennicuick 
indifferently. ‘To be sure, I had forgotten that. I must seem 
like the man in the poem, who died and came back to receive but 


an iron welcome. 
The hard heir strides about his lands, 
And will not yield them for a day. 


It must have been deuced unpleasant for you to find you had 


to disgorge.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I did not feel that,’ said Raymond. ‘ There are 
heavier losses in the world than money losses.’ 

‘You think so, do you?’ Ralph Pennicuick was himself again 
as he said that. Contempt for the sentiment expressed, and for 
the person expressing it, were both conveyed in that short sentence. 

‘ Yes, sir, I do,’ said Raymond boldly. ‘I think money a very 
inferior commodity as compared with affection.’ 

‘Ah, you have never had enough of the former article to appre- 
ciate it, my boy. Unfortunately, what is enough for one—that is, 
if the one has been accustomed to his little comforts—is not 
enough for two, or you would have had a wider experience.’ 

Raymond did not reply. He could not help thinking of the 
lawyer’s revelation to him—about which, of course, he could say 
nothing—respecting that 20,000/. over and above that of which 
he knew his father to be possessed; the phrase ‘not enough for 
two’ seemed wofully out of place. His father must surely have 
enough, at all events, to place in competence the widow and daughter 
of his best friend. He was longing to speak upon that subject, and 
it seemed strange that the opportunity had not been already 
afforded him—that his father had not yet let fall one word concern- 
ing the sad incident which had brought him prematurely home. 
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In the next sentence, delivered after a long pause, however, his 
father made allusion to it. 

‘ How are poor Conway’s widow and daughter ?’ 

‘ They are well in health, sir ; that is, so I hear from Mrs. Ward- 
law, for I have seen but little of them myself of late; but of course 
they are dreadfully cut up, and besides : 

‘ How is it that you have seen so little of them?’ interrupted 
Ralph Pennicuick curtly. 

‘ Well, sir, partly her bereavement, and partly, I am afraid, the 
possibility ofa change for the worse in her circumstances, have made 
Mrs. Conway disinclined for the society of even her old friends.’ 

‘ Ay, a morose woman; that was always her character. And 
the girl?’ 

‘Nelly is very courageous, and makes up her mind for the 
worst ; she actually thought of giving drawing lessons, and earning 
her own living by her pencil, if such a course should be necessary, 
which I most sincerely trust will not be the case.’ 

‘Certainly not; she need do nothing of the kind,’ answered 
Ralph Pennicuick emphatically. 

‘I am delighted to hear you say so, father. I could not believe 
that Captain Conway had left no provision for their wants; it 
would have been most sad——’ 

‘Who said he had left provision?’ interrupted the other 
angrily. ‘What provision do you suppose a captain in a marching 
regiment, who had always to live abroad to support his family, was 
likely to leave? When I said his daughter need not support her- 
self by her own exertions, it was because J, his friend, intend to 
take that burden upon me.’ 

‘That is very kind of you, sir,’ said Raymond; but——’ 

‘But what? Is there anything so extraordinary in an act of 
liberality, or do you think it extraordinary that your father should 
be the man to do one ?’ 

He spoke with heat and very excitedly. Raymond answered, 
quietly enough, ‘I am not surprised—far from it—at your offering 
to assist them, sir; and indeed I took it for granted that you would 
do so.’ 

‘Quite right, quite right,’ replied the other ; ‘though, mind you, 
I acknowledge no claim.’ 

‘ Beyond the claim of friendship, of course not. I am sure you 
will proffer your assistance with all delicacy ; but from what I have 
noticed, I am apprehensive that they will have scruples in accepting 
it. That is why I feel disappointed that it seems they have no 
means of their own.’ 

‘Of course it would be better if everybody could Jeave their 
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wives and children well provided for,’ returned Ralph Pennicuick 
testily. ‘Unfortunately, only one person in a thousand can do so. 
Conway, as we all know, was not one of the fortunate exceptions. 
You speak of the scruples of his family ; why should they have 
scruples ?’ 

‘It is not “they,” but one of them, of whom I was thinking. 
I do not agree with you that Mrs. Conway is morose; but she is 
rather peculiar, and——’ 

‘She hates me like the devil—probably more than the devil—if 
that is what you mean by being “ peculiar,”’ interrupted the 
other. 

Raymond was greatly embarrassed by this outburst, for he felt 
that what had been said was true. At the same time, it was cre- 
ditable to his father that, in spite of his knowledge of Mrs. Con- 
way’s feelings towards him, he had the intention to benefit her. 

‘ Antipathies are often removed by kindness, sir,’ said he gently ; 
‘thongh of course I was not alluding to anything of the kind; I 
referred to her independence of spirit, which would probably make 
her hesitate to receive a mere bounty.’ 

‘She can either take it or leave it, for that matter; her obsti- 
nacy shall not affect my good intentions. I will settle some sum 
upon her daughter which will be sufficient for both of them.’ 

‘You are very good,’ said Raymond, and that doubtful phrase 
for once really expressed his feelings. But at the same time he 
was far from satisfied that this benevolent scheme would bring 
forth fruit. He knew that Nelly shared in some degree her 
mother’s independence of character, if not her antipathies, and 
would be slow to take her bread from another’s hand ; moreover, he 
felt that, as a dependent on his father’s bounty, she would in his 
eyes be less eligible than ever asa wife for his son. He had 
intended to speak upon that matter, if any opening had offered 
itself, if his father had expressed that sorrow and tenderness for 
the family, and for his friend’s memory, which he had ventured to 
hope; but the moment, it was clear, was far from opportune. 
There was a certain harshness in his father’s tone, even when 
speaking of his own good intentions towards the widow and her 
daughter, that warned Raymond to postpone the pleading of his 
cause. Between the time that must: elapse before the letter he had 
written to China could return and reach his father’s hands, there 
would surely be better opportunities; only meanwhile he could 
not speak to Nelly on the subject, and she was sure to construe 
his silence as significant of failure, 

Dinner hal been brought in by this time, and while Hatton 
waited, it seemed natural enough that the conyersation should be 
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confined to general subjects. Mr. Pennicuick appeared to be more 
interested in politics than had been customary with him of late 
years, and expressed his intention of sitting for a borough, if a 
good one (by which he meant a bad one) should happen to offer 
itself. But when the repast was over and they were left alone, he 
still abstained from speaking of the catastrophe that had befallen 
his friend. At this, Raymond, who knew his father to be far from 
sentimental, was greatly surprised, and as the evening wore on he 
felt it incumbent on himself to broach the subject. 

‘TI promised, as soon as I should have seen you, torun down to 
Richmond,’ said he tentatively, ‘in case you yourself should be 
unable to do so.’ 

‘Ah, very good. Perhaps you may be able to sound Mrs. 
Conway as respects her acceptance of the—the allowance we were 
speaking of; I should wish to behave handsomely in the matter; 
what do you say to 3001. a year ?’ 

If Ralph Pennicuick, who of course was not aware that Ray- 
mond knew of that ‘ nest egg’ of 20,000/., expected an outburst of 
applause at this munificence, he must have been disappointed ; the 
young man only answered with gravity, ‘ It will, I think, be quite 
sufficient. Their tastes are very simple, and they have always 
been accustomed to live upon a little.’ 

‘Yes, but a little which is given as of right becomes a good 
deal, let me tell you, when it is given voluntarily,’ observed the 
elder Pennicuick. ‘You speak as if 3001. a year was to be picked 
up at every street corner. I named that sum, however, because I 
thought it a fitting one; if you think it less than it ought to be, 
I will add another hundred.’ 

Raymond looked up surprised, not, indeed, even now at the 
extent of his father’s liberality, which to his eyes seemed moderate 
enough, but at the effect of his own words. It occurred to him little 
less than astounding that any arguments of his, and far less any 
mere hint or intimation, should have altered his father’s views, and 
especially upon a matter of money. Hitherto, upon the few occa- 
sions when he had ventured to propose a freer disbursement of 
cash, whether in his own favour or that of others, he had met with 
a steadfast and contemptuous resistance. 

‘I think it would be very gracious, father, to leave the ladies 
their choice. You could say they are the best judges of their own 
requirements, and that either 300/. or 400/. a year would be equally 
convenient to you.’ 

‘It is absurd to pretend there is no difference between 3 and 4,’ 
answered the other testily; ‘ but make the offer your own way. I 
intend to act for their benefit, of course, but I don’t desire any 
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thanks—mind that, he added sharply. ‘I don’t wish them to 
feel any sense of obligation, and still less do I wish them to 
express it.’ 

The sentiment was not out of keeping with his father’s cha- 
racter; he was a man who did not care for thanks (and, to say 
truth, he seldom earned them), but the vehemence of his words 
and manner struck Raymond as remarkable. 

* Of course, sir,’ said he, smiling, ‘they will not thank you if 
you don’t like it. But are they not to hear your kind intentions 
towards them from your own lips?’ 

‘No; I have no time at present to go down to Richmond. I 
have a great deal todo in London. You can say everything for me.’ 

‘ But I have nothing to say, father. With the exception of this 
generous offer, which I will take on myself to make known to 
them, since you wish it, I have absolutely nothing to tell them: I 
mean, as to Captain Conway’s death. Of course they will be ex- 
pecting particulars.’ 

‘What nonsense! Did not I telegraph the particulars? Women 
don’t want to have their minds harrowed by dreadful descriptions, 
surely. The poor fellow was put to death; is not that enough, 
even if it had happened in a civilised country? Do you not un- 
derstand that, since it was in China, the details are terrible?’ 
and into Ralph Pennicuick’s face there came a look of horror that 
seemed, as it were, to illustrate his words. 

‘Still, sir, they will ask questions: I mean, as to what he said 
at the last.’ 

‘IT did not see him at the last. Did you not hear that I 
hurried off to Shanghae in hopes to get a pardon for him ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, everybody speaks of your strenuous efforts to save 
your friend: that part of the tidings seems the only one with any 
truth in it that at first reached us: though, as it was reported, it 
was Conway who was at Shanghae, and you who were condemned 
to death. But you look pale, father. I am sure you are fatigued 
with your long journey, and no doubt this topic is distressing to you.’ 

‘It is not, sir,’ exclaimed Ralph Pennicuick angrily; ‘ that is, 
of course it is not a pleasant topic, but I hope I can speak of it 
like a man. On the other hand, it did strike me that it was a 
very shocking one to discuss with Mrs. Conway and her daughter.’ 

‘There is no doubt of that, father. It would make the 
matter easier for me, and, what is of more consequence, less painful 
to them, if I had any message to deliver.’ 

‘There was none,’ interrupted Ralph Pennicuick curtly ; 
‘nothing, at least, but his blessings and farewells; you can 
imagine them, and say them yourself, The whole thing took 
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thanks—mind that,’ he added sharply. ‘I don’t wish them to 
feel any sense of obligation, and still less do I wish them to 
express it.’ 

The sentiment was not out of keeping with his father’s cha- 
racter; he was a man who did not care for thanks (and, to say 
truth, he seldom earned them), but the vehemence of his words 
and manner struck Raymond as remarkable. 

‘ Of course, sir,’ said he, smiling, ‘they will not thank you if 
you don’t like it. But are they not to hear your kind intentions 
towards them from your own lips?’ 

‘No; I have no time at present to go down to Richmond. I 
have a great deal to doin London. You can say everything for me.’ 

‘ But I have nothing to say, father. With the exception of this 
generous offer, which I will take on myself to make known to 
them, since you wish it, I have absolutely nothing to tell them: I 
mean, as to Captain Conway’s death. Of course they will be ex- 
pecting particulars.’ 

‘What nonsense! Did not I telegraph the particulars? Women 
don’t want to have their minds harrowed by dreadful descriptions, 
surely. The poor fellow was put to death; is not that enough, 
even if it had happened in a civilised country? Do you not un- 
derstand that, since it was in China, the details are terrible?’ 
and into Ralph Pennicuick’s face there came a look of horror that 
seemed, as it were, to illustrate his words. 

‘ Still, sir, they will ask questions: I mean, as to what he said 
at the last.’ 

‘TI did not see him at the last. Did you not hear that I 
hurried off to Shanghae in hopes to get a pardon for him ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, everybody speaks of your strenuous efforts to save 
your friend: that part of the tidings seems the only one with any 
truth in it that at first reached us: though, as it was reported, it 
was Conway who was at Shanghae, and you who were condemned 
to death. But you look pale, father. I am sure you are fatigued 
with your long journey, and no doubt this topic is distressing to you.’ 

‘It is not, sir,’ exclaimed Ralph Pennicuick angrily; ‘ that is, 
of course it is not a pleasant topic, but I hope I can speak of it 
like a man. On the other hand, it did strike me that it was a 
very shocking one to discuss with Mrs. Conway and her daughter.’ 

‘There is no doubt of that, father. It would make the 
matter easier for me, and, what is of more consequence, less painful 
to them, if I had any message to deliver.’ 

‘There was none,’ interrupted Ralph Pennicuick curtly ; 
‘nothing, at least, but his blessings and farewells; you can 
imagine them, and say them yourself, The whole thing took 
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place in a few hours—I mean, from when he was arrested to the 
time I started off to Shanghae.’ 

‘ He left no written word, then—nor any will?’ 

‘Will? What is the use of a will, when a man has nothing 
to leave! Of his effects, such as they were, I took charge myself, 
and they are coming by the steamer. You would not have had 
me bring half-a-dozen great packing-boxes to the Albany, I 
suppose ?’ 

It was evident to Raymond that his father was labouring under 
excessive irritation, doubtless produced by the unusual heat of the 
weather and exhaustion of travel, and he felt that he could do no 
better than leave him to his repose. He therefore took his 
leave, promising to look in the next evening and give him an 
account of his reception by the widow and her daughter. 

‘Do, boy, do,’ said Ralph in a conciliatory tone; ‘I shall be 
glad to hear about them, and shall be especially pleased if you 
persuade them to accept my proposition ; the annuity will be paid 
without grudging, and let there be no fuss about it ; and—yes, you 
may say this—after Mrs. Conway’s death, it will be continued to 
the girl.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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